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PHARISEE OR PUBLICAN ? 
B 
PROFESSOR Adee J. TOYNBEE 


D.LITT., D.C.L., F.B.A. 
Author of A Study of History, The World and the West, etc. 


WHEN 4 Critic interprets a book correctly and then passes an adverse 
judgement on it, it is unwise for the author to contradict him. It 
would be inept for the author to reply: “‘ On the contrary, this book 
of mine is very good, and the reader must believe what I tell him 
about it because it was I who wrote it.” But it is different when a 
critic misrepresents what the author has written, and then makes his 
misrepresentation the platform for an attack. If the author remains 
silent in this case, he may be supposed to have assented to the critic’s 
misleading account of what he has said. I am therefore most grateful 
to THE Hipserr JourNAL for giving me. this opportunity to point 
out the misrepresentation of my book, The World and the West, in Mr 
Douglas Jerrold’s book, The Lie about the West. 

I am the more grateful because other people, besides Mr Jerrold, 
have, I know, felt that, in The World and the West, there are passages 
in which I have not made my meaning clear. This seems to me not 
unlikely, since the six lectures reproduced in this book give the gist 
of a much larger volume, and, in trying to compress, into very small 
compass, an argument that was already familiar to me, I may have 
taken for granted some points, perhaps even essential points, that 
might not be so obvious to listeners or readers. I may also have been 
too guarded in making predictions. Such explanations are not, of 
course, excuses; and, if I have been obscure or oracular, Mr Jerrold 
is justified in castigating me for this, as he does. But he is not 
justified, so it seems to me, in both taxing me with being obscure 
and at the same time attributing to me a particular view and aim 
that are both definite and invidious, without having first made sure 
that he had ascertained what I was really driving at. I believe he 
could have discovered this without much difficulty from a study of 
the book as it stands (and it is reasonable to expect that a critic who 
publishes a full-dress attack on a book shall have made a more 
thorough study of it than the average reader will have made). 

According to Mr Jerrold, my thesis in The World and the West is that 


the Communist East under Russian leadership is the “‘ world’s ” response— 
natural and, in Professor Toynbee’s term, inevitable—to the challenge of 
Western countries spiritually starved, since they have “ long ago discarded 
their ancestral religion and are therefore ripe for conversion.” 
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I do believe that we Westerners to-day are spiritually starved and 
ate ripe for conversion. As Mr Jerrold points out, I have drawn, 
in this book, a parallel between the spiritual condition of our Western 
World to-day and the spiritual condition of the Greco-Roman 
World on the eve of its conversion to Christianity. Mr Jerrold is 
also right in saying that I have charged both us Westerners and the 
Greeks and Romans with having been guilty of aggression. But I 
have not said that Communism is, in my expectation, likely to be the 
world’s response to the challenge from an aggressive Modern West. 
On the contrary, I have said that I do not expect Communism to 
play the rdle that Christianity played in Greco-Roman history, and 
I have given the reason for my view. Mr Jerrold has actually quoted 
the passage of my book in which I have made these points, but he has 
p er it with the omission of just those words that make my meaning 

ifficult to mistake. Here is the passage in full, with square brackets 
round those words which Mr Jerrold has omitted. 


The Russian’s recent success in capturing the initiative from us [Westerners 
by taking up this Western heresy called Communism and radiating it out 
into the World in a cloud of anti-Western poison-gas] does not, of course, 
mean that Communism is destined to prevail. [Marx’s vision seems, in 
non-Marxian eyes, far too narrow and too badly warped to be likely to prove per- 
manently satisfying to human hearts and minds.| All the same, Communism’s 
success, so far as it has gone, looks like a portent of things to come. What 
it does tell us is that the present encounter between the World and the 
West is now moving off the technological plane on to the spiritual plane. 
[Some light on this next chapter of this story, which, for us, still lies in 
the future, may be found in the history of the world’s earlier encounter with 
Greece and Rome.] 


And, when I come to this encounter, I suggest that Christianity and 
the other contemporary Oriental religions in the Roman Empire 
made a spiritual conquest of the world’s Greek and Roman military 
conquerors because these religions brought “ their human members 
into a saving fellowship with a superhuman being ” in a world in 
which “at least two breeds of human gods ” had “ now been tried 
and been found wanting,” and in which “the lesson that human 
nature without God’s grace is not enough” had “by now been 
graven deep on the hearts ” of the men and women of that generation. 

In these passages—and particularly in the second of the pieces 
omitted by Mr Jerrold, which I have printed, above, in italics—I 
have, I should have thought, made it quite clear that I do not expect 
to see Communism win, in our Modern World, the victory that 
Christianity won in the Roman Empire. I have made it plain, I 
should say, that I expect Communism to be defeated now, as Czsar- 
worship was then; and I have explained why I expect this. I have 
declared my belief that man-worship (and Communism, like Cesar- 
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worship, is one form of this) is a bad religion in itself and is also 
one that will never satisfy Mankind’s spiritual needs. 

Mr Jerrold must have read those words of mine that he has omitted; 
and he must have omitted them deliberately, because he has replaced 
them by dots. If he had quoted the passage in full, he could hardly 
have represented my book as reading “‘ as if it were intended as part 
of the softening-up process which is to lead in our day and generation 
to the great betrayal”; and, since this is the main thesis of Mr 
Jerrold’s book, most of his book is beside the point. There is a 
different issue, which I am going to take up below, on which Mr 
Jerrold and I are, I believe, poles apart. It is, as I see it, the issue 
that divides the Pharisee from the Publican. But, in drawing a 
picture of me as a professorial skirmisher trying to open up the way 
for a Communist propaganda offensive against the West, Mr Jerrold 
is tilting, not at a real adversary, but at Don Quixote’s windmill. 
For, in our judgements on the character and the prospects of Com- 
munism, Mr Jerrold and I agree. Communism seems to me to be a 
bad religion, and so (I think I can safely say) it seems to Mr Jerrold. 
Communism seems to me most unlikely to win, and this seems 
unlikely (I should judge) to Mr Jerrold too. 

Mr Jerrold ought, before writing and publishing his own book, 
to have studied my book carefully enough to have noticed that, on 
these points, our views are the same. And, in quoting my book as 
evidence for his thesis that I am a thinly-disguised crypto-Communist, 
he ought not to have omitted just those words of mine that make my 
meaning difficult to mistake. I do not understand the workings of 
Mr Jerrold’s mind. His main thesis depends on these omissions, 
and they must have been deliberate; yet it must have been obvious 
to him, when he was making them, that, if he based an indictment on 
a passage quoted with these pieces left out, and if he then published 
the indictment in a book, I should point out that the omissions had 
been made and that his main thesis fell to the ground when the 
missing words had been replaced in their context. A man does not 
throw a boomerang if he knows that he is going to miss his target 
and to hit no one but himself. So I do not accuse Mr Jerrold of 
having quoted scripture for his purpose in the sense of having 
purposely made omissions that have obscured my meaning. But, 
if he is to be acquitted of having acted in bad faith, then he cannot be 
acquitted of having been culpably blind and careless. 

I will now repeat, as shortly and clearly as I can, what I have said 
in my book about the relations between the world and the West 
during the last 250 years, and will point out a genuine and impor- 
tant disagreement which does divide Mr Jerrold and me if I have 
interpreted Mr Jerrold’s views on this other issue correctly. 

I believe that in Christianity, and also in Islam, there is an unsolved 
contradiction that can be traced back to the Jewish origins of these 

13* 
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two religions. On the one hand the Judaic religions see that God is 
love; on the other hand they see in him a jealous god; and they have 
never reconciled these two incompatible visions. The vision of God 
as a jealous god has bred, and is bound to breed, exclusiveness, 
intolerance and fanaticism. A corollary of this forbidding picture of 
God is the notion that his worshippers are a “‘ chosen people,” and, 
for us sinful human beings, this is the most false and dangerous 
self-portrait that we can make of ourselves, because it is the picture 
that most effectively enables us to ignore the truth that we are 
miserable sinners. 

In the history of Christianity in our Western World, this pharisaical 
vein in the Christian tradition was responsible for our sixteenth- 
century and seventeenth-century Western wars of religion. Ard the 
sequel to this appalling outbreak of the fanatical spirit in Christianity, 
in opposition to the spirit of love in the same Christianity, was that, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, the leaders of our Western 
Society—shocked and disillusioned at the Western Christian churches’ 
apostasy from Christian love—sought to cast out Christian fanaticism 
by diverting the interest and energies of the Western World into non- 
religious channels. They successfully substituted Technology for 
Religion as Western Man’s main concern and activity; and, for the 
first 250 years, this new secularized version of our Western Civilization 
seemed to be a dazzling success. Thanks to turning away from 
Religion, our Western World became tolerant; thanks to taking up 
Technology, it became rich and powerful; it came to dominate all 
the rest of the world. But, in shifting its life over from a religious 
to a secular basis—as it had now done, in its struggle to purge itself 
of Christian exclusiveness and fanaticism—the West had inadvisedly 
kicked away a spiritual foundation without which its house could not 
stand. We had undermined our Western belief in the sacrosanctity of 
the personality of individual human beings and in the consequent rights 
of individuals as against the claims of the community. For, though 
we continued to hold this belief after we had entered on the path of 
secularization, the belief had been deprived of both its vitality and its 
validity when once it had been cut away from its original Christian 
roots. Thus the post-Christian secular technological versior. of our 
Western Civilization was inviting a visitation of Nemesis, and 
Nemesis has duly visited us in the person of Marx, in the doctrine 
that Marx has preached, and in the formidable anti-Western and anti- 
Christian church and state that Marxism has now called into existence. 

I have written that Marx has put his finger “on one point in 
orthodox [Western] practice in which there has been a crying need 
for reform,” and Mr Jerrold takes me to task for not saying explicitly 
what this point is. It had not occurred to me that this could be a 
mystery to anyone. Surely it is common knowledge that, in a 
mechanized Western World that, in Marx’s day, was growing richer 
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by leaps and bounds, the crying need for reform, on which Marx 
put his finger, was the need for a radical reform of social injustices 
which were no longer tolerable now that they were no longer 
inevitable. The Western sin on which Marx had put his finger was 
the post-Christian Western Civilization’s lack of Christian love. 
“ The spiritual initiative,” in my words, “has now passed, at any 
rate for the moment, from the Western to the Russian side,” because 
Communism, which is an idolization of collective human power, has 
shown up the inadequacy of the post-Christian Western secular ideal 
of individual liberty. When an idolized individual mannikin is pitted 
against an idolized Leviathan, the little human idol will be, and ought 
to be, defeated by the big one; for, if we are confining our choice of 
gods to human idols, the collective interests of the community are a 
less unworthy object of devotion than the private interests of indivi- 
duals. In challenging the rights of the individual in the name of the 
rights of the community, Communism has seized the spiritual 
initiative at least for the moment. It has made it impossible for us in 
the West any longer to take our genuine belief in the value of indivi- 
dual liberty for granted. But the initiative will pass again to us if we 
now replace our current secular belief in the value of individual 
liberty on its original Christian foundation—and this foundation is 
the Christian vision of God as love. How can it be credible that 
the individual mannikin has absolute rights as against the community ? 
This is credible only if we believe that individual souls have an 
infinite value for God, and that God has proved his love for them by 
“emptying himself” of his power and glory in order to suffer for 
the sake of their redemption. The worship of Leviathan will be 
defeated by the worship of the God who is love, as surely as the 
worship of Leviathan will prevail over the worship of a mannikin 
who makes the preposterous claim to be entitled to personal freedom, 
not by the grace of God, but in his own right. 

Marxism has thus effectively shown up the seamy side of our post- 
Christian Western way of life and ideology, and, thereby, it has 
unintentionally challenged us Westerners to repent and reform and 
return to the worship of the God who is love, instead of either 
clinging to the orthodox post-Christian Western form of man- 
worship or succumbing to the unorthodox Marxian form of the same 
false and bad religion. To say that Marxism has shown up something 
bad in us is not tantamount to saying that Marxism itself is good. 
The Devil does not become virtuous by exposing human vice. 
This is why I have described Marx as an heresiarch; and I do not 
think that this description of him is paradoxical; for he does conform 
to the classical type of the heretic as this is presented in orthodox 
Christian theology. “A heretic’s characteristic intellectual mistake 
and moral aberration” lie in his loss of the sense of proportion. 
He picks out some particular point of belief or practice from the 
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whole orthodox doctrine and whole orthodox way of life and con- 
centrates on this to the exclusion of everything else. In consequence, 
even when he is right (as he often is) in thinking that this particular 
point is important and that it is in need of reform, the heretic is apt 
to produce a remedy that is worse than the disease. Marx, for 
example, was right in denouncing the social injustice of the contem- 
porary Western World and in showing that the post-Christian 
Western idolization of private enterprise had not a leg to stand on 
when the sacrosanctity of the individual human personality had been 
dislodged from its Christian foundation on the love of God. But 
Marx went perversely wrong in substituting a big human idol for a 
little one, instead of seeing that the bankruptcy of a secular individual 
liberty, which had put its treasure in private economic enterprise, 
called for a return to the worship of God. He also went wrong in 
rehabilitating the darker side of the Judaic religions in a secular dress 
which is so threadbare that the lineaments of the exclusiveness and 
fanaticism in Judaism and Christianity show through. ‘“‘ The Chosen 
People” is only thinly disguised as “the Proletariat”; “the 
Gentiles” reappear as “the Bourgeoisie,” “the Apocalypse ” is 
manifested in “the Communist Revolution”; “the Millennium ” 
is attained in the eventual “‘ withering of the state.” 

And now I come to the issue—and it is a very important one—on 
which, if I have read Mr Jerrold’s meaning right, lte and [I are irre- 
concilably opposed. Mr Jerrold’s ideology looks to me rather like 
Charles Maurras’, who used to commend Christianity as a good 
tribal religion for France. Mr. Jerrold repeatedly describes our 
latterday Western Civilization as being “‘ Christian Civilization.” He 
explicitly challenges my description of it as being un-Christian. And 
he insists, several times, that it has a unique value. To my mind, 
this identification of Christianity with a civilization is a blasphemy. 
Christianity never has been, and never can be, the perquisite of any 
one of the tribes that, through the accidents of history, have happened 
formally to be converted to it. And, if it were possible for it to be 
annexed by any tribe, we Westerners, who have been repudiating 
Christianity for the last 250 years, might not have so good a claim 
to monopolize Christianity as the Abyssinians. But I think we may 
feel confident that the destiny of Christianity is not bound up with 
that of any tribe or society, though the destinies of nations and 
civilizations may be decided by their attitude towards Christianity. 

In Mr Jerrold’s ideology, as he expounds it in this book, I also 
find the dark vein of traditional Christian intolerance, exclusiveness 
and self-laudation very prominent. For him, if I read him correctly, 
the Western Christian Society, which he believes our Modern 
Western Society to be, is “‘ the Chosen People ” that the Proletariat 
is for a Communist. What I miss in his ideology is the bright vein 
of Christian love, humility, contrition, repentance and earnest desire 
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to lead a new and better life. While he is eager to annex Christianity 
to our Western Civilization and, in virtue of this, to claim for this 
civilization a unique value, he is anxious to dissociate our Western 
Civilization from Hitler. But it is no more possible for the West to 
disclaim responsibility for Hitler, or, indeed, responsibility for Marx, 
than it is for it to claim, as its perquisite, the merits of Christianity. 
The Germans have been full members of our Western Society since 
the Dark Ages; they are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh; 
German sins are no less ours than German music is; and, if an 
Englishman, Frenchman or American thanks God that he has not 
committed atrocities like those Germans, he is not exculpating 
himself, but is convicting himself of being a Pharisee. For us non- 
German Westerners, the true moral of Hitlerism is: 


This is what any of the rest of us might have done, and may still do, 
but for the grace of God. This is what the children of our Western Civiliza- 
tion are capable of, when they abandon the worship of the God who is 
love. 


Both Mr Jerrold and Monsieur Maurras happen to be Roman 
Catholics, but their view of the relation between Christianity and our 
Modern Western Civilization is not a view that I have found to be at 
all prevalent among Roman Catholics to-day. The prevailing Roman 
Catholic view is, I believe, less unlike mine than it is unlike Mr 
Jerrold’s. Most Roman Catholics that I know seem to look upon 
our Modern Western World as a world that has relapsed into paganism, 
and to think of the minority that has remained true to Christianity, 
ii, practice as well as in name, as being a faithful remnant of the 
kind in which the Prophets of Israel and Judah placed their hope. 
A number of Maurras’ published works have been officially con- 
demned by the Catholic Church; and, when Mussolini sought to 
claim the Catholic Church as an Italian national asset by arguing that 
Christianity’s fortune had been made by its being transported from 
Palestine to Rome, he was publicly rebuked by Pope Pius XI. Yet 
Mr Jerrold, in this book, comes rather close to Mussolini’s thesis in 
the importance which he attaches to the facts that the Holy Land lay 
within the Roman Empire and that the message of Christ was carried 
to the heart of the empire by a Greek-speaking Roman citizen. For 
Mr Jerrold, Christianity, in order to be made respectable, must, it 
would seem, be acquitted of being Oriental and be convicted of being 
Roman, ery see and Western, if not by birth, then at least by a very 
early act of adoption. With this I disagree, since, for me, the word 
“Oriental” has no opprobrious connotation, while I see in 
Christianity a religion of Oriental origin that has brought glad 
tidings of salvation for all men. 

In our present-day Western Society, on the other hand, I see a 
people that, being human, is neither “ chosen ” nor “ unique,” but 
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is sinful and therefore in danger. The danger in which we Westerners 
find ourselves to-day is common ground between Mr Jerrold and 
me. We are not at variance about that. Where we differ, I should 
say, is in the choice of the prayer which, in the face of this danger, 
we are counselling our fellow Westerners to pray. At this time of 
decision, shall we pray: “ God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men ate”? Or shall we pray: “‘ God be merciful to me a sinner ” ? 
I am convinced that the parable is telling us a home truth when it 
declares that “ this man went down to his house justified rather than 
the other: for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 





DR INGE AND THE HIBBERT 
B 
THE aprroe 


Ir was towards the end of February that there arrived in the editorial 
mail the article which follows this and an invitation to visit the 
author at Brightwell Manor as soon as Hilary Term was over. Both 
were immediately accepted, but only one attained its fulfilment. 
_ Within three weeks Inge was dead and a long connection, valued on 

both sides, was at an end. Among the mourners at the funeral, and 
surely the oldest there, was Inge’s friend and contemporary, Dr 
Jacks, our first editor. 

A few days later I went up to “ Far Outlook,” Dr Jacks’s home 
on Shotover Hill, and we spoke of Inge and his association with 
THE Hrssert. “ He was the last of my contemporaries,” said Dr 
Jacks. “‘ Not long ago one of the papers published a photograph 
of the two of us together; ‘ Two Old Fools’ was the caption.” It 
did not need a glimpse of the twinkle in his eye to convince me that 
he was pulling a younger generation’s leg, as he and his old friend 
had so often done. “ It was probably ‘ The Two Grand Old Men 
of Religious Journalism,’ ” I suggested. 

That, indeed, would do less than justice to either man. The 
second half of the famous quip, “A pillar of the Church and two 
columns of the Evening Standard,’ was no doubt more apposite than 
the first. With Protestants, he once wrote in THE Hrssert, “ institu- 
tions are never much more than associations for mutual help and 
edification. The Protestant always hopes to be saved gua Christian, 
not gua Churchman.” But Inge was a great scholar and a great 
mystic, and these are both finer accomplishments than literary 
brilliance. Yet it would ill become an editor to disparage the art of 
writing for the public, and how well Inge did write! The public 
listened to him, even when it writhed beneath the lash. The events 
of the last forty years have long since destroyed the com- 
placency which dismissed him as “ the gloomy Dean.” No one who 
knew him or had the faintest understanding of his religious faith 
could ever have thought the title appropriate. 

As I left Dr Jacks that afternoon, a distant look came into his 
eyes, matching the name of his house. “ If anyone wanted to write a 
history of the religious thought of the century,” he remarked, “ he 
couldn’t do much better than to read through the pages of 
Tue Hrssert from the beginning.” I reminded him that this had 
been done, and perhaps largely by the method he was advocating, 
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by his immediate successor, Dr Spinks, in his book, Re/igion in Britain 
since 1900.1 Since then it has occurred to me that there is almost all 
the material that would be needed in the thirty articles and reviews 
that Inge alone wrote for our pages over a period of forty-five years. 

His first appearance in THE HrBBERT was in 1909, in a review of 
Rufus Jones’s Studies in Mystical Religion. Inge once remarked to 
Dr Jacks at Jordans, “ When they turn me out of the Church of 
England, I shall become a Quaker,” and it was peculiarly fitting that 
he should make his début in discussing the mystical American Quaker. 
His chief quarrel with the book was its neglect of Catholic mysticism. 
Perhaps the editor took the hint, for his next review was of a book 
by that tragic and deeply religious writer, George Tyrrell. Christianity 
at the Cross-Roads is a landmark in the history of religious thought. 
As Inge was quick to see, it was the swan-song of the Catholic 
Modernists. There were things in it which were repugnant to him, 
in particular its use of the extreme eschatological interpretation of 
Jesus to discredit Liberal Protestantism. Many years later, in an 
article called .A New Reformation (April, 1943), he wrote: 


The travesty of his message by Schweitzer, Loisy and the so-called 
eschatological school makes Jesus a psychological monster, and the con- 
tinued faith of his disciples quite incomprehensible. 


Yet all through this early review the reader senses that deep is calling 
to deep. 


“Though she slay me, yet will I trust in her,” is the farewell of the 
dying Modernist to the Church which called him a heretic. Happy, and 
yet unhappy, the Church which can afford, and endure, to trample upon 
such devotion. 


It was in Christianity at the Cross-Roads that Tyrrell made the now 
famous remark: 


The Christ that Harnack sees, looking back through nineteen centuries 
of Catholic darkness, is only the reflection of a Liberal Protestant face, 
seen at the bottom of a deep well. 


It is, therefore, of particular interest to find Inge writing in July, 
1928, on Harnack and Liberal Protestantism, and trying to assess what 
was of permanent value in his search for the essence of Christianity. 
For Harnack, brought up in the school of Ritschl, it lies in the 
teaching of Jesus, as portrayed in the Synoptic Gospels, and in his 
life as a reflection of that teaching. There are three main elements, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the Fatherhood of God and the ethic of 
love. The debasement of Christianity began with the introduction 
of Hellenistic elements, which led.to the corruption of Catholicism 
set ee ‘enimesare of the individual Christian to doctrine, priest 
and book. 


1 London : Andrew Dakers, 1952. 
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Inge concludes that, though there is a depth of religious con- 
viction in Harnack that is lacking in Loisy, his position cannot stand 
up to the attack of L’Evangile et /’Eglise. As Aristotle saw, it is by 
no means self-evident that we should look for the essence of a thing 
in its original form rather than its later development. (Later, in A 
New Reformation, April, 1943, Inge admits that “the history of 
religions is almost always a history of decline.”) Harnack, he feels, 
has just selected those features of the Gospels that he finds valuable, 
and, though they may not always do it with the same fine judgement, 
others have an equal right to do the same. The introduction of 
Greek elements began as soon as Christianity reached Europe and 
was not all loss. 


The Christ with whom the Christian believes he has communion is not 
just Jesus of Nazareth but the spiritual Christ, the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever, who was incarnated in Jesus. 


Though he apparently failed to see that Harnack was bound on 
critical grounds to reject the saying as unauthentic, he was surely 
right in pointing out that there is something deficient in a Christianity 
which is precluded by its method from finding a place for the promise, 
“ Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Nowhere 
does Inge seem to me to deal with more important issues or to reveal 
the heart of his religion more plainly than in this article. 

It was, however, only one out of many and we must not linger too 


long on one side of his many interests. His first article was in July, 
1914, on Institutionalism and Mysticism, Protestantism, he tells us, is 
the religion of the Spirit, not of the Church. In the Middle Ages 
Christ would have been burned. 


There is nothing in the political history of Catholicism which suggests 
in the slightest degree that the spirit of Christ has been the guiding principle 
in its councils. 

What the Latin Church preserved was not the religion of Christ, which 
lived on by its inherent indestructibility, but parts of the Aristotelian and 
Platonic philosophies, distorted and petrified by Scholasticism, a vast quantity 
of purely Pagan superstitions and the arcana imperii of Roman Czxsarism. 


Long afterwards the same view comes out in the entertaining dialogue 
on Miracle, Myth and Mystery. Here he deals in the most fascinating 
manner with the value of miracles as religious symbols, in places 
anticipating Bultmann in his attitude to the mythology in which the 
Gospel is wrapped. He also displays that interest in Russian religious 
thought which is found in his reviews of books by Lossky and Frank, 
and which was later developed in his article on Russian Theolo 
(January, 1953). Near the end he makes the Philosophy Tutor 
sum up: 


Churches after all are secular institutions, in which the half-educated 
cater for the half-converted. They cannot be anything else. There are 
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not nearly enough philosophers and mystics to make a Church; and besides, 
philosophers and mystics do not need institutions, except for the sake of 
fellowship: they can stand on their own feet; they do not depend on author- 
ity. I don’t envy the bishops who have to enforce a standardized orthodoxy 
which the more intelligent among them must know to be a pitiful jumble 
of petrified symbols; but most of them soon learn their trade, and they 
have not much time to think. It is not as if philosophy had anything much 
better to give. 


It would not, however, be fair to leave the impression that Inge 
saw no value in the Church. He was aware, especially in Institu- 
tionalism and Mysticism, of the danger for the undisciplined mystic, 
trusting solely to the inner light, of crankiness and superstition. In 
the less organized forms of Christianity a great deal of spiritual 
energy runs to waste that a great Church would know how to utilize. 
Moreover, tradition has a steadying influence, especially in the field 
of morals. 

In another early article he considers Religion and the State (July, 
1920). The old idea, that the Church is the nation under its spiritual 
aspect, seems to him the right one, though Catholicism is too corrupt 
and Protestantism too disunited to form a complete embodiment of 
the religion of the nation. He lays his finger on the great weakness 
of democracy; government and people both disclaim ultimate 
responsibility, each trying to thrust it upon the other. 

So we pass, by a natural transition, to two of his more recent 
contributiors, A New Reformation Cpa, 1943) and An Old Man 
Looks at the World (January, 1948, and July, 1952), noting that he 
must have seemed the inevitable choice as reviewer of Spengler’s 
Decline of the West (April, 1929). As he advances into his eighties 
the style seems to change, becoming more epigrammatic and even 
staccato. Britain’s day as a Great Power is over. Democracy stands 
revealed as government by mass bribery. There is less and less 
inclination to hard work. ‘An over-populated country which 
cannot feed itself can never be a working-man’s paradise.” In the 
future we shall probably have a much smaller population, living 
mainly on the land, and we may be happier for it. But we are not 
really degenerate and a religious revival will come. It will include, 
besides the Hebraic and Hellenic elements that Matthew Arnold 
found, something of the Gothic, and specifically English, ideal of 
the gentleman; this has nothing to do with class, for a bishop and a 
porter will be equally indignant if told they are not gentlemen. It 
wiil also contain an element of Puritanism; the Puritan rejects “ the 
accommodation by which the Church offers a pass degree as well as 
an honours school.” It will be, first and foremost, a religion of the 
Spirit, not really a “reduced Christianity,’ but an enlarged 
Christianity, welcoming as brethren all “ who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in uncorruptness,” even if they call him by another name. 
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He will not end on a note of pessimism and explicitly disclaims 
Hora novissima, tempora pessima. 


There will be a new renaissance, a new flowering time of the human spirit. 

A very old man whose family have been engaged in the learned professions 
may look back on perhaps the happiest and most favourable lot that human 
beings have ever enjoyed. “Neither poverty nor riches;” interesting 
work with very little anxiety; plain living and high thinking; the upper 
middle class in the Victorian age were indeed fortunate. They are so no 
longer. But I sometimes remember the story about Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
Cromwell’s envoy at the Hague. He was tossing sleepless on his bed, when 
his servant, who was sleeping in the same room, said, “‘ Sir, may I ask you 
a question?” “Yes.” “‘Do you believe that God governed the world 
well before you came into it?” “Yes.” “And that he will govern it 
well after you have left it? Then, sir, cannot you trust him to govern it 
well while you are in it?’ The tired ambassador went to sleep. . . . Many 
men, wiser than I am, have predicted evils which have not come to pass. 
The body politic generates anti-toxins as well as toxins; pendulums swing, 
and civilization is fairly tough. If we escape another war, our grandchildren 
may after all see happier times than I can venture to hope for them. 


I have picked out what seem to me some of the highlights of Inge’s 
writing for THe Hrepert. He thought highly of us, and when our 
first editor retired after forty-five years he wrote: 


It is difficult to exaggerate the service which THE Hispert JOURNAL 
has rendered to untrammelled and honest thinking, not only in this country. 
It has been rightly called the finest forum for intellectual debate in the 
world. 


Our regret that we can have no further contribution from his pen 
to that debate gives place to gratitude and pride in all that he gave us 
while he lived and in the Faleibae with which, over nearly half a 
century, the many sides of a great mind found expression in these 


pages. 








INFERIOR RACES 
B 
THE LATE DR W. R. INGE 


THE word Race is a modernism, and a bad one. There are no races, 
not even Tasmanians. Probably there never were any. The Greeks 
knew that they were mongrtels. “ Hellenism,” said Isocrates, “is the 
name of a culture.” It is true that you were either a Hellene or a 
barbarian. But that only meant that foreigners made noises like that, 
instead of talking Greek, or even Latin. Barbarus hic ego sum, quia 
non intelligor ulli. ‘The Athenians were proud of being aborigines— 
they had never been invaded. They were “ Pelasgians,” who supplied 
the Greeks, invaders from the north, with a word for the sea, which 
they had never seen before. So if the Greeks were a “ race,” the 
Athenians were not Greeks at all, though they became rather good 
ones. 

When the discovery of America and the circumnavigation of 
Africa had brought to an end the blockade of Europe by Asia, it 
gradually became clear that the Grand Turk had shot his bolt, and 
that the world henceforth belonged to Christendom, the religion of 
men with white skins. Christendom was now divided, it was true— 
ndeed it was at the time of the Fourth Crusade; and there were 
lands where the colour bar, if it existed, acted in another direction; 
but Eastern Asia was a long way off. The Chinese have never 
doubted that they are the superior “race”; and the Japanese, who 
share with the Chinese the possession of relatively smooth faces, and 
with the Maoris an alphabet without the letter /, divide mankind into 
smooth-faced civilized people and barbarians like the hairy Ainu in 
their own islands and of course the Europeans. But for a long time 
it did not matter to us what Asiatics thought. 

Christians, however, do not always love each other, and skins are 
not equally white. Neither the Roman Empire nor the Catholic 
Church had made the orbis terrarum, the lands round the Mediterranean 
salt lake, one country. Nationalism, another popular myth, gradually 
took shape and raged like an epidemic; after 400 years it has torn 
the rerum dominos, the gentem bracatam, to pieces. In the last century 
it looked as if the whole world would shortly be under white tutelage; 
China must follow India, and North Africa Moorish Spain. But then 
came the defeat of Russia by Japan, which sent a shock through the 
whole world. A group of European journalists saw the first batch of 
Russian prisoners in Japan. Instinctively English, French and 
Germans drew together. This was something bigger than the 
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faction-fights to which they were accustomed. The conflagration 
spread everywhere. Peoples who had thought themselves doomed, 
like the American Indians and the Maoris, took heart and began to 
increase more rapidly than the whites. Tenochtitlan, now Mexico 
City, has nearly three million inhabitants and a birth rate double that 
of the United States. Africa is beginning to follow Asia in claiming 
self-government, and even south of the Zambesi the whites are 
becoming anxious. 

It was only slowly that the myth of blood-kinship faded, though 
it was often forgotten. I have seen a gold coin of Mohammed II, in 
which the turbaned Sultan describes himself in Greek as “ Emperor 
of the Romans.” Did Stalin remember that he was a Georgian, or 
Hitler that he came from Austria? Napoleon once informed an 
Italian lady that the Italians are “all rascals,” to which came the 
devastating retort, “‘ Non tutti, ma buona parte.” 

Science has divided the peoples of Europe into three “ races ”— 
Nordic, Alpine or Eurasiatic and Mediterranean, with such additions 
as Dinaric and East Baltic. This was the origin of the Nordic myth, 
which Madison Grant popularized in America. It became pessi- 
mistic; The Rising Tide of Colour was the title of a book in America. 
The Germans caught up the word Aryan, which is correctly applied 
to a group of languages, not to a nation or group of nations. The 
Aryan, though normally tall, fair and powerful, might be as blond 
as Hitler, as slender as Goering, as athletic as Goebbels; at any rate 
he was a Nordic—some Nordics were like that—he was not a Jew. 
In the United States there was preferential treatment for presumably 
Nordic immigrants; tests were devised to show which stocks were 
the most desirable. The result was to show a decided superiority in 
children whose families were well educated, though whether this was 
the result of intrinsic qualities or of greater opportunities was not so 
certain; but when it was tried to group together those who had the 
“‘ Nordic ” characteristics, there were no signs that the Nordic strain 
had anything to do with superior capacity. The Nordic myth is 
dying, none too soon. 

The reaction against racialism may have gone a little too far. Hans 
Giinther’s Racial Elements in European History should be studied on 
the other side. Mental qualities and social habits are more influenced 
by other factors than by heredity. But if a group could be strictly 
secluded from admixture for 2,000 years or more, it is probable that 
a sub-species might be formed, characterized perhaps by the prominent 
Dinaric nose or the flattened Armenoid occiput. - It is difficult to 
deny real inferiority to the pygmies or the Australian aborigines. 
Australia was a museum of nature’s less successful experiments. 

One cause of evolution has been well demonstrated by Arnold 
Toynbee. A too favourable environment is not conducive to 
efficiency. Challenge, if it is not too severe, provokes response. He 
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finds many examples, and pacifists must not forget that “ the stimulus 
of blows ” has more than once led to progress. The Doasyoulikes 
have paid the penalty in their earthly paradise, the South Sea Islands; 
harsh Prussia and severe New England have been too strong for 
pleasant South Germany and sunny “ Dixie.” And has not “ Cale- 
donia, stern and wild ” taken rather more than her share of successful 
energy, as compared with the more genial climate of South-West 
England ? 

The Nazis, who are thoroughly convinced of the intrinsic 
superiority of the Nordic, that is, of the Teutonic “ race” to all 
others, are much perturbed by what they call the denordization 
which they think is going on everywhere. They argue from the birth 
rate, which is lower in Western Europe than anywhere else, and 
from physical marks which differentiate the Nordic “ race.” The 
typical Nordic is tall, with light-coloured eyes and hair and a narrow 
head from side to side; he is dolichocephalic, not brachycephalic. 
The Alpine or Eurasiatic man is shorter, darker and broader in the 
face; his nose is less prominent than the Dinaric nose; both he and 
the Nordic have well-developed backs to their heads. This type, 
they say, is dwindling; Madison Grant writes on The Passing of the 
Great Race. ‘They are much depressed by the increasing prevalence 
of dark hair in Germany and still more in England. This last is 
certainly true; we are now a dark-haired people. Since there is no 
undue preponderance of blond old maids, this change can best be 
accounted for by the Mendelian rule that dark colour is “ dominant ” 
over light. It certainly is so in eye-colour. Whether it acts in a 
similar way in hair-colour is doubtful. Experts think that the 
dominance of dark eyes is so pronounced that if two light-eyed 
parents have a dark-eyed child, we may presume that the wife has 
been unfaithful to her husband. A Mendelian can explain why it is 
possible, though unlikely, for two dark-eyed parents to have a blue- 
eyed or grey-eyed child. The combination of light eyes and dark hair 
is very common in Ireland, and I observed it in about 20 per cent 
of the inhabitants of Southern Greece, who ate not descended from 
the blond Spartiates. There is no reason to associate the colour of 
hair or eyes with any mental qualities, though persons with white 
skins are ill-protected against the actinic rays of the tropical sun, and 
negroes are equally unfitted to live in cold climates. 

That there have been changes is certain. The modern American 
is no more like Uncle Sam than the modern Englishman is like John 
Bull. The Germans are in point of fact a mixed population, with a 
considerable “ Alpine ” strain. “ The greatest Germans, including 
Beethoven, Kant, Schiller, Leibniz and Goethe, were all round- 
headed.” 1 There is, of course, no reason whatever to claim Jesus 
Christ as a Nordic, though this has been done in Germany. Those 

1 We Europeans, by J. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, p. 735. 
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who reject the recorded miracles attending his birth must be content 
to say that the Galileans were as mixed as the population of the 
United States to-day, and that probably few of them were purely 
Jewish. Two of the Apostles, Andreas and Philippos, had Greek 
names, and the poet Meleager of Gadara boldly calls his native 
town, which also produced Menippus the satirist and Philodemus 
the Epicurean (fragments of whose works have been found at 
Herculaneum), the Syrian Athens. 

Nations have seldom been without honour except from their own 
prophets, and the most extreme pessimists have sometimes lived 
when their country was most prosperous. Dismal predictions may 
be found not only in Cyprian and Jerome, but in Sophocles, Lucretius, 
Horace, Tacitus, Bacon, Ruskin and Carlyle. Protests against 
shallow optimism were no doubt needed; and never more than in 
the last century, when religion, philosophy, history and science were 
all obsessed with the myth of perfectibility, “the one far off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.” 

Since the wars, what we may call Spenglerism, the theory that 
* cultures,” which decline into “ civilizations,” have a life-cycle like 
individuals, has had some popularity. Superiority is then determined, 
not by “race,” but by place on the time-chart, and can never last 
long. It has been answered that there is no reason why nations 
should grow old and die; they generally do, it is true, but they 
either are murdered or commit suicide. This is the view of Arnold 
Toynbee, who is by no means free from the illusion of cosmic 
meliorism. But we should remember Aristotle’s saying that all arts 
reach their natural limit and then “stop.” The decay of Greek 
culture was perhaps not due to racial deterioration, but to the fact 
that other arts as well as sculpture and architecture had reached 
perfection in their own line, so that they became merely imitative, or 
struck out a new line, like St Sophia as compared with the Parthenon. 
It is worth considering whether the Renaissance may have exhausted 
its possibilities in 500 years. What could a new Michael Angelo do 
but copy his model? ‘That may be a partial explanation of the 
repulsive barbarism of modernistic art. Perhaps the savages of West 
Africa have not exhausted the possibilities of their queer primitivism. 
Or should we be content with photography and sky-scrapers? 
Science, it is true, presents us with a one-way road, not towards 
perfection, but a veritable “ Twilight of the Gods ”; but our 
authorities give us some two million years to wait for “ the principle 
of Carnot ” to end the adventure of life on this planet, and we are 
perhaps right to say, “ Well, it will last our time.” Perfectibilism 
is perhaps as dead as any idea can be. 

The question of miscegenation has been much discussed. The 
Nordic theorists are naturally opposed to it. Successful peoples 
have all been mongrels, and the unsuccessful have been driven into 
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holes and corners from which it is not worth while to expel them. 
On the whole, a mixture of two European stocks is not unfavourable. 
A rather large percentage of distinguished people in our country can 
point to a Huguenot ancestor. But the mixture of whites with 
negroes and American Indians in Brazil has not been very ercourag- 
ing. Even so, we must admit that “ quadroon ” girls are often very 
attractive. 

In looking towards the future, we must ask whether, as we put it, 
“ the future belongs ” to nations with the highest standard of living, 
or to those with simpler habits. Some writers, like Austin Freeman,} 
think that democracy, which in practice means the pillage of the 
unrepresented minority, and the misuse of machinery to supersede 
manual labour, will ruin the most advanced nations by demoralizing 
them. He makes out a strong case, much stronger, unfortunately, 
for “ decay ” than for “ regeneration.” It is quite certain that some 
other nations—we may mention especially our late enemies the 
Germans and Japanese—are working much harder and more cheaply 
than we ate. How long they will continue to do so no one knows. 
The birth rates of nations with simpler habits are much higher than 
those of Western Europe, but this may not be an advantage. The 
old-fashioned idea that “luxury ” may ruin a nation is net absurd. 
Christianity would save us, if it were not for the Christians. 


1 Social Decay and Regeneration, 1921. 
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Turis paper will contend that throughout the history of Western 
culture God and humanity have been conceived in exclusively mascu- 
line terms. It will further contend that this practice reflects the adop- 
tion of certain unrealistic theories about the nature and importance 
of sexual differentiation, that these masculinized conceptions have 
served as the initial premise in the formulation of our distinctive 
values and, finally, that these conceptions and values must therefore 
be relative and conditioned.* These latter contentions are in turn 
based'upon a rival theory of sexual differentiation the explication of 
which will be one of our principal concerns. 

The terms applied to the persons of the Christian Trinity corro- 
borate one aspect of the first of these charges. God is always the 
Father but never the Mother; Jesus Christ is the bridegroom but 
would be quite inconceivable to us as the bride; the Holy Spirit, 
viewed as feminine until the fourth century,” is now always referred 
to by means of the masculine pronoun. 

The most decisive expression of this masculinization of our con- 
ceptions in the human sphere is to be found in our consistent substi- 
tution of wan fot humanity. ‘There is much evidence which indicates 
that we quite seriously believe in the propriety of this practice. 
There is, for example, the shock which most of us would experience 
wete someone to employ woman in this same generic sense. There 
is also the fact that while we have produced the term misogynist to 
mean hater of women (a class apparently sufficiently numerous to 
require separate classification) we have been content with the term 
misanthropist to mean either hater of humanity or hater of men. The 
term virtue, by which we mean to denote moral excellence and there- 
fore a standard valid for the whole of humanity, derives from the 
Latin vir meaning man as distinct from woman. In sources so diverse 


1 The thesis that the values of our culture are entirely masculine appears to have been first 
advanced by Georg Simmel: “Das Relative und das Absolute im Geschlechterproblem ” 
(Philosophische Kultur, Leipzig, 1911). 

* Cf. Rosa Mayreder; Zur Kritik der Weiblichkeit, p. 266. 
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as ancient mythology, Aristotle} and modern physiology the terms 
right and J/eft are uniquely associated with the masculine and the 
feminine; in many European | ges these ate synonyms for the 
approved and the sinister, respectively. Our word mother is derived 
from the Greek pyrnp which in its original sense meant simply 
matter or that in which development occurs. The words female and 
woman, whatever may have been their actual source, reflect and, in 
their present form, insinuate a belief that all non-males are to be 
treated as mere vatiations upon the masculine theme. 

These usages are not mere linguistic conventions: they are rather 
patriarchal rationalizations which, as theories in use, are a much 
more reliable guide to our actual beliefs than are those explicit 
formulations to which we give occasional and polite expression. 
Considered collectively, they indicate that our culture has adopted 
as a working assumption the view that the male is the prototype of 
humanity. This, of course, is the assumption which we wish to 
challenge. 

The chief objection against this view can be stated in the following 
manner. Viewed essentially, the sexes are either alike or unlike. If 
the former, it is merely by arbitrary fiat that the male is chosen to 
represent the whole; and if the latter, humanity is qualitatively 
something more than the male or the female order and is not to be 
identified with either. ‘The presence of conflicting sexual stereotypes 
in virtually every society, not to mention the ever-recurring anatomi- 
cal and physiological differences, would seem to suggest that the 
latter alternative is the case; but in the present context this question is 
irrelevant, since in either case the view that the male is the prototype 
must be rejected. 

Formulated more positively, this objection furnishes the vantage- 
point for a criticism of what we may call the “ male-prototype ” 
theory. Even at the barest physical level humanity is something 
more than either of the sexual orders which are its historical expres- 
sions, even something more than the combined sum of these expres- 
sions. It is rather these expressions in their interrelatedness; and 
this being so, prejudice aside, male and female must be regarded as 
equally adequate and equally inadequate expressions of this nature. 
Such a view can be defended on purely rational grounds, but our 
immediate purpose is to demonstrate that it was held by those cultures 
from which we actually derive, and, this being the case, that our own 
tradition must have repudiated this view at some point in its develop- 
ment. 

In the discoveries of recent anthropology there is much to indicate 
the widespread occurrence of such a view; hete it is impossible to 
do more than cite certain typical practices and attitudes. Art and 


1 Cf. Aristotle: Fragment 563, Rose Collection. 
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craft from the ice and stone age witness to the extensive worship of 
obviously hermaphroditic constructions; ! later mythologies abound 
in tales of androgynous or, mote frequently, of bisexual deities. In 
many primitive societies hermaphroditic persons were thought to be 
divine or, as with certain tribes, to enjoy a peculiar relationship with 
the gods.? Finally, the vast majority of primitive societies regard 
the exercise of both sexual roles as a capital offence.* Possibly this 
is to protect the community, but the widespread primitive association 
of the androgynous with the divine suggests that it springs from the 
belief that the enjoyment of both sexual roles is a privilege which, to 
borrow a modern phrase, is “ strictly for the gods.” 

Within the historical period there are two quite distinct expressions 
of this view. The first of these, the worship of bisexual deities, was 
practised in Egypt, Greece and Rome down to, in some cases, the 
fourth century A.D. The other, and perhaps more typical, expression 
was the worship of goddesses and gods as equal and complementary 
to one another. Such worship was widespread among the Egyptians 
and appears to have reflected their belief that the orders were equal 
to but not identical with one another. This view was further elaborated 
in their teaching that creation was the result of intercourse between 
deities of opposite sexes and that the natural world continues to 
reflect this fact. Thus Horapollon declared: ‘“ To the Egyptians 
the world seems to consist, on the one hand of the masculine, and on 
the other hand of the feminine.” 4 

Among the ancient Mesopotamians we find very similar views. 
The prayers and threats of the common people reflect a belief in what 
is at once the unlikeness and equality of the sexual orders.5 Their 
principal trinity consisted of the sky-gods Anu and Enlil and the 
earth-goddess Nintu. Even the earth itself is viewed under its 
feminine (Nintu) and its masculine (En-ki) aspect: it is in fact this 
dual character of the earth which is the subject of “ The Tilmun 
Myth ” which, according to Jacobsen, “‘ endeavours to trace a causal 
unity between a great many disparate phenomena and shows their 
common origin in a conflict of two natures, male and female.” ® It 
is this same conflict which is the principal subject-matter of the 
celebrated “‘ Enuma elish.” 

The ancient legend respecting sexual differentiation set forth in 
Plato’s Symposium” reflects a very similar point of view. Here it is 


1 Cf. Paul Heilbronner: “‘ Some Remarks on the Treatment of the Sexes in Paleolithic Art,” 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1938, 19, PP. 4397-447. 
* Cf. Edward Carpenter: “ Intermediate Type as Prophet or Priest,” The Making of Man, 


. 619-632. 
pe an may be found in H. H. Young: Genital Abnormalities, p. 8. 


* Quoted . Vaerting: The Dominant Sex, p. 143. 

: oa those quoted by Thorkild Jacobsen, The Intellectual of Ancient Man, pp. 131, 134. 
Ly B- 157. 

1 Symposium, pp. 189-192. 
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said that the sexes consisted originally of man, woman and an 
androgynous creature, and that the present sexualized forms represent 
a subsequent development. The account is quite lacking in internal 
consistency;1 it is, for example, not clear whether the original man 
and woman coexisted with this androgynous creature or whether, as 
in certain other accounts, this latter was the original from which all 
sexually differentiated creatures were derived. It seems nevertheless 
that certain views are definitely intended: that the original or, failing 
that, one of the original forms of humanity is androgynous; that 
humanity in this androgynous state constitutes a threat to the gods; 
that sexual differentiation is a measure adopted by the gods to humble 
the pride of man; that sexual longing is a desire to restore the original 
state of tranquillity and blessedness. 

The Old Testament and the creation accounts in particular are 
frequently regarded as strongly patriarchal in tone, but it seems 
entirely possible that in both of these accounts the original Adam 
is an androgynous rather than a masculine creature. Such a view, 
once held within Judaism ? and later taught by the Roman Catholic 
Church, seems to be implied by the fact that a complete man and a 
complete woman are fashioned (there is no hint of a new act of 
creation) from ihis creature, as well as by the fact that here and in the 
prologue to “the generations of Adam” the creature is described 
as both “ male and female.’’ On such an apsck: eerie this particular 
account loses much of its patriarchal bias and testifies instead to the 
secondary or derived nature of all sexualized existence regardless of 
its order. 

Hete again not all strands of the various accounts are in complete 
agreement, but certain views emerge as characteristic of the whole. 
Sexual differentiation is represented as of unique and fundamental 
importance, apparently in virtue of strictly human capacities. The 
sexual orders are the rivals and, at times, even the enemies of one 
another; and the Fall is bound up in some mysterious way with the 
existence of woman. Frequently, this is taken to mean that it is 
precipitated by sexual desire; but this account is both superficial and 
unrealistic. It is much more likely that the Fall is attributed to woman 
as, in the eyes of the male, the token or reminder of sexual differen- 
tiation. This interpretation is consistent with what we have seen 
to be a widespread view of sexualization as well as with the belief, 
here definitely implied, that the God in question is an androgynous 
deity. It also accounts, as does no other construction, for the fear 


? It ought to be goleet out that at least part of the ambiguity appears to be due to the author’s 
concern to justify the gratification of homosexual desire. 

* Rabbi Jeremiah ben Leazar said: ‘‘ When the Holy One, Blessed be He, created Adam, 
He created him an hermaphrodite recy for it is said, Male and female created He them and 
called their name Adam.” Midrash, Bereshith Rabbah, Genesis, viii. 1. 

* The view in question was taught during the reign of Pope Innocent III. 

* Cf. Gen. i. 27. 
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and shame which Adam and Eve are supposed to have associated 
with their nakedness.} 

Evidence of such a view is to be found also in certain linguistic 
usages. In Latin, for example, sexus is employed to mean division 
Or Section; seco, its root, means 40 cut or divide. The Russian language, 
even to-day, employs the same word to mean both sex and half. 

That which is common to all of these instances is the view that 
humanity is prior to either of its historical expressions, that there is 
an androgynous realm to which God and humanity properly belong, 
that sexualization is the “event” by which the human being falls 
from this order and the means whereby this fall is signified. In other 
words androgynous being is absolute and infinite; whereas sexualized 
existence is actually a limited or counterfeit expression of that uncon- 
ditioned being. 

According to the ancients, sexualization resulted in limitation or 
finitude because each of the orders had only a partial insight into the 
nature of value. This belief is given striking expression in CEdipus 
Rex,? but it appears also in certain other Greek dramas as well as in 
many Egyptian and Mesopotamian myths. Such a belief is at least 
an incipient philosophy of history according to which history begins, 
as Genesis suggests, with the fact of sexual differentiation, while all 
subsequent developments are but partialized approximations to that 
original reality. History is a striving toward that which has been 
destroyed by the “ fact ” with which it begins, and every historical 
formulation is necessarily vitiated by the fact that it springs from a 
sexualized being and is the product of an ideology which reflects the 
dominance of either of the sexual orders. 

In contrast, the Western tradition insists that sexualization pertains 
only to procreative function and, on the liberal view, that history is 
a process whereby an unambiguous, unconditioned and pre-eminently 
rational mankind progresses toward a perfect knowledge of “ the 
Good.” It is however very difficult to believe that the first of these 
theories has been advanced in good faith. Throughout the history 
of our tradition there have been repeated attempts to exalt the male 
at the expense of the female. Ultimately such activity has as its 
presupposition the belief that man is more fully human than woman, 
a belict which in itself assumes that sexualization is of very profound 
significance. It follows therefore that our tradition is under judge- 
ment not mote from the past than from those very claims and theories 
which it has itself produced. 

The case may be summarized as follows: the values which charac- 
terize our Western tradition have been formulated by males employing 
as their initial premise an entirely masculinized conception of God 


1 Cf. Gen. ii. 25, iii. 10. 
* Cf. Erich Fromm: “ The CEdipus ng and the Gidipus Complex,” Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 1, 
pp. 21-31. Cf. also Nicolas Berdyaev: The Destiny of Man, pp. 63 f. 
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and humanity; this activity has been made possible and the Here 
thereof rendered inviolable by the perpetuation of the myth of the 
superiority or uncenditionedness of masculine existence. We hold 
that this has been a gross deception, that in the very nature of the 
case masculine superiority is an impossibility, that there is another 
point of view from which the very significant accomplishments of this 
culture must be interpreted as an extremely valuable but nevertheless 
relative contribution of the male sex. We believe that this perspective 
has actually survived in the myths and legends which antedate the 
patriarchal era; and even if this were not so, that such a view could 
be defended upon purely logical and scientific grounds. We believe, 
however, that it is necessary to give conscious affirmation to this 
interpretation of sexual differentiation together with the view of 
human history implicit therein. Only when we perceive the necessary 
primacy of androgynous being shall we have a perspective from which 
to assess correctly either the true worth or the profound relativity 
of those values and conceptions which we have inherited from an 
exclusively and avowedly patriarchal tradition; only then shall we 
possess those fundamental images or conceptions which will serve as 
adequate premises for the formulation of inclusively human as 
distinct from necessarily pattialized values. And, we date to believe, 
only then shall we begin to conceive God as, for creatutes such as 
ourselves, God must be conceived. 
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THE year 1954 has been proclaimed a Marian Year by the Roman 
Catholic Church. It follows on the Solemn Dogmatic Definition of 
Our Lady’s Assumption. Assumpta est Maria ! 

All over the world Catholics, who constitute by far the great 
majority of Christian people, are this year paying special devotion 
to the Virgin Mary, the Co-Redemptrix of the world. It has for 
many centuries been the custom to celebrate the Assumption in an 
annual Feast, both in Eastern and Western Catholicism, but it is only 
now that this belief has become a Dogma of the Church. 

There has been some regret expressed in non-Roman circles that 
this dogma should have been promulgated at this time, when the 
threat of Communism seems to call for a consolidation of Christian 
forces. The cult of the Virgin Mary is definitely divisive, and that 
divisiveness cannot but be increased by the Dogma. But the Church 
of Rome, as a totalitarian organization, can no more afford to be 
accommodating in its dogmas than can the Communist State, and 
must have its own reasons for reinforcing the Cult at this time. 

The object of this article is not to discuss Mariolatry, but to draw 
attention to some aspects of it which should interest all who believe 
that man has still a long way to go in his spiritual pilgrimage. 

To begin with, it is a curious fact that Judaism, with its offshoots 
Christianity. and Mohammedanism, is the only one of the world 
religions which has no feminine element in its Deity. The religions 
of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, China, Japan, Greece, and Rome all 
had female gods, generally as the spouses of the male gods, but 
sometimes, as in the case of the Minoan goddess who preceded 
Hera, and from whom the latter took her attributes, or the Sun- 
goddess who reigned supreme over the Shinto pantheon in Japan, 
the male gods were unimportant consorts. As Dr Charles Seltman 
says, “ Deity at first was female.” 

Frazer, discussing the importance of female gods in the earlier 
religions, attributes it to the practice of mother-kin in the matter of 
inheritance. Ignorance of the relation of mating to production of 
offspring is also given as a cause. But it is doubtful whether this 
really covers the situation, for there are cases of gods changing their 
sex without any change in social customs, one instance being that 
of the Buddhist (Mahayana) Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara, a male, 
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who became Kuan-Yin, the goddess of mercy. It is an interesting 
feature of post-war Japan that there has been a remarkable renascence 
of the worship of Kuan-Yin, or Kannon, as the Japanese call her, 
possibly because they feel that the Shinto gods, whose duty it was to 
protect Japan from invasion, have let the country down. 

Whatever may have been the origin of goddesses, they came to 
stay, and underwent a remarkable evolution.. Crude as the original 
concepts may have been, the fuliy developed cult of goddesses, such 
as Isis, Athene, Kuan-Yin, and even Aphrodite, had a dignity and 
beauty from which the cult of Mary was not too proud to borrow. 

To return to the maleness of the Hebrew Jahveh—can we discover 
any reason why a people who believed that both man and woman 
were “‘ made in the image of God ” should have failed to find any 
female element in their Deity? Is it because of the patriarchal 
organization of the Hebrew tribe, an organization which may also 
account for the exclusive maleness of Allah? Or is there some 
element in the Call of Abraham which we have missed ? 

The story of Abraham has given rise to a good deal of speculation. 
The fact that abram was a genetic term applied to a leader of a clan 
confuses the issue, and it is possible that the name may stand for 
sucha group. Sir Leonard Woolley believed that it was possible 
that evidence for the existence of the Biblical Abraham might yet be 
unearthed, but, be that as it may, whether.clan or person, Abraham 
was a citizen of no mean city. At the time when Abraham is presumed 
to have lived, Ur, like nearby Babylon, was enjoying a fairly advanced 
civilization, with a well-marked social structure, a judiciary, and even 
a postal service. Whether Abraham was a contemporary of the 
great king, Khammurabi, is doubtful, though some would identify 
the latter with Amraphel, King of Shinar, Lot’s captor. It is, how- 
ever, more likely that Abraham lived some. centuries later than 
Khammurabi, and that the high standards of justice and administra- 
tion reflected in the Code of Khammurabi had undergone serious 
deterioration. The cults of the Babylonian gods and goddesses, 
particularly that of Ishtar or Ashtoreth, were associated with rites so 
cruel and obscene that they may well have excited the disgust and 
despair of a man of unusual sensitiveness to spiritual values. Such 
a man, it may well be supposed, would, in response to the challenge 
which he felt in his soul, conceive God in terms which excluded the 
possibility of such etements in his worship. . 

It is clear that the Hebrews were not satisfied with an entirely 
male god, for again and again their spiritual leaders had to combat 
a eesidbeney to revert to the worship of female deities, and even the 
remarkable King Josiah found it impossible to eliminate the worship 
of Ishtar. Indeed, for a fairly lengthy wert the worship of female 
deities along with Jehovah was treated with some indulgence. On 
the island of Elephantine (Yeb) on the Nile, Jewish mercenaries 
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charged with the task of defending Egypt from the South wor- 
shipped two goddesses, Anat and Ashima, along with Jehovah, and 
this combined worship went on until the rebuilding of the Temple 
in 515 B.c., when the worship of Jehovah alone became compulsory 
on all Jews. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the prophets of Israel that they suc- 
ceeded in keeping the worship of Jehovah so free from dilution with 
paganism, for the Jews were in constant contact with other civiliza- 
tions, and must have been frequently observing picturesque rites and 
ceremonies associated with the pagan gods and goddesses. Never- 
theless there were frequent lapses, and, although the stern and 
uncompromising ethical demands of the worship of Jahveh may have 
been partly accountable for these, it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that the lack of a female element may have been a potent factor. 
The later conceptions of the Deity, with their attribution of the 
gentler graces, of fatherly care, of a wide-ranging concern for his 
children, reduced the need for a female element in God. But such 
a conception does not necessarily eliminate the need for a female 
element. Among the Greeks the thinkers and poets tended to think 
of Zeus in terms of the father-son relationship, and as a being 
whom it was possible to love. ‘ As early as the fifth century B.c. 
there were Greeks who were thinking like this, and to whom the 
Hymn to Zeus, written by the Stoic Cleanthes two centuties later, 
would not have appeared at all strange. Let me instance such a 
passage as 


Oh, Father, cleanse our soul, grant us to find 
Wisdom wherewith Thou governest all aright, - 
That honoured thus we too may honour Thee, 
Hymning Thy deeds for ever, 


or those lines of Aratus, contemporary of Cleanthes, 


Full of Zeus are all the streets 
And all the marketplaces of men; full is the sea, 
And full the havens; sure at every turn we all have need of Zeus, 
For we too are his offspring. 


From these lines St Paul subsequently quoted, and they are sufficient 
to indicate the progressive refinement of the idea of God that had 
taken place since the rather crude conceptions of the Homeric Zeus, 
who could sulk like Achilles, or adventure like Don Juan, or could 
submit to a Caudle-like lecture from his spouse. Yet such an elevated 
idea of the chief of the gods by no means eliminated the need for the 
other gods and goddesses. Pallas Athene, Artemis, Demeter, and 
Aphrodite, the latter under both her aspects, Pandemos and Ourania, 
still had their worshippers. 

It is very interesting, but not very difficult, to show how the 


Vou. LII. No. 4. 14 
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worship of the goddesses was carried over into the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. When the pagan temples were closed the Parthenon 
became a Christian church, and the cult of the Virgin Mary replaced 
that of the Virgin Athene. Even some of the titles were carried 
over. Athene had been addressed as Pallas Athene Parthenos Gorgo 
Epékoos, meaning “Girl Athene, Virgin, Terrible, Hearkening-to- 
prayer.” Mary was addressed as Meter Theou Parthenos Athenaia Gorgo 
Epékoos, meaning “‘ Mother of God, Virgin, Athenian One, Terrible, 
Hearkening-to-prayer.” In the island of Cyprus, specially associated 
with Aphrodite and her worship, the Virgin Mary is still supplicated 
under the title of Panaghia Aphroditessa. 

It is no derogation of the worship of Mary to trace a connection 
with the devotion given to the pagan goddesses any more than it is 
a derogation of the worship of the God revealed by Christ to trace 
its connection with the Hebrews’ worship of their somewhat 
capricious and quite unexportable Jahveh. The real connection 
lies in the needs of the human spirit, the necessity to find some 
spiritual and even cosmic counterpart to those strange experiences 
which raise man above mere animal existence, and make him aware 
that he inhabits two worlds. 

It is customary amongst those who regard God as a worn-out 
hypothesis to explain religion either as an escape from inner conflict 
or as a rationalization of instinctive activities, which are designated 
as irrational. But surely fear was not the only reaction of man to 
either his environment or his emotional life. Wonder and reverence 
are as native to a child as fear, and must have been as natural in the 
childhood of the human race. Frazer, who traced religion back to 
the prevalence of magical ideas, admitted that it was very difficult 
to find out exactly what was in the mind of primitive peoples when 
they were worshipping. One would have expected that there would 
not have been this difficulty if religion were simply a development 
of magic. It is pretty generally recognized now that religion and 
magic are two different fields, though they may occasionally inter- 
penetrate. Magic is essentially practical, whereas religion is as 
useless as art. It may be a dope, just as art, in some of its forms, 
may be a dope. It may be an escape, and who can doubt but that 
att also can be an escape? But one cannot, in intellectual honesty, 
explain away the religious experience so easily. One has to accept 
it as a fact, and having so accepted it, one must look for its fullest 
interpretation. That is, and always has been, the function of theology. 

The worship of ancestors or of great kings and heroes has been 
instanced as a possible source of religious ideas and practices, but 
it is clear that, in many instances, the dead must have been credited 
with qualities and virtues which they did not possess, in which case 
it was not they who were worshipped; it was the qualities with 
which they were credited which excited the wonder and reverence 
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of their worshippers. Yet it would be a mistake to imagine that 
ancestor-worshippers were Platonists. It seems necessary to find 
something personal in which these qualities inhere, some being, a 
king or hero who has been transcendentalized into a god. Even 
Plato himself found it difficult to avoid theologizing. 
~ Now to return to the Virgin Mary. The first mention of worship 
of the Virgin was in the third century, when it was denounced as 
heretical. Later, in the fifth century, it was denounced by Nestor 
and the Nestorian sect, leading to a serious breach in the Church. 
After that time the cult grew rapidly and until the Council of Trent 
was generally practised, except where the Bible had free course. 
When tradition had parity with the Scriptures it was only to be 
expected that the cult would spread. The belief in the Assumption 
dates from the sixth century, and there is no mention of it before that 
date. It is a curious coincidence, if indeed it zs a coincidence, that it 
was in the sixth century that Justinian ordered the closing of the 
pagan temples. Whether intended or not, it meant that converted 
pagans found in the Church the same kind of comfort that they had 
derived from the worship of an Artemis or an Isis, and it was only 
to be expected that Mary would be elevated to an equal status with 
the pagan goddesses. Officially the Church has only recently recog- 
nized the Assumption and has always maintained that it was reverence 
that Catholics paid to Mary, not worship, worship involving, in the 
Catholic view, the necessity of sacrifice. But while theologians might 
maintain these nice distinctions, for the rank and file there can be 
little difference in the devotion paid to Mary and that accorded to 
Christ. Each is equally prominent in the Catholic Breviary, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that in Ireland and in the Mediterranean 
countries Mary fills a far greater place in the hearts and prayers of 
Catholics than does Christ. This is probably because Christ has 
become, in Catholic teaching and practice, more and more remote 
from the human scene. This is particularly seen in medieval art, and 
to an ever greater degree in Renaissance art. The Christ of Michel- 
angelo’s altar-piece in the Sistine Chapel is a terrifying person, with 
stern face and flashing eyes, someone only to be approached through 
an intermediary who has some special influence with him. There 
is a certain irony in the fact that Jesus, whose whole life and teaching 
were calculated to woo men’s minds from a hard and almost cruel 
conception of God, has himself become absorbed into such a con- 
ception, so making a kindlier intermediary necessary in order that 
man may not be entirely cut off from an inaccessible God. Of the 
Virgin Mary Aquinas said, “ She is all our hope of salvation,” and 
Bonaventura spoke of her as “ The gate of heaven.” A recently 
published book on the Virgin Marty says of her: 

She ever brings Him forth in His members and does it all over again 
for Him in them. . . . Ever is Mary in the midst of the Mystic Body 
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obtaining for it and conserving in it the holy Spirit of truth. Where she 
is not is darkness, and lies and death. 

In Maisie Ward’s Life of G. K. Chesterton the biographer dwells on 
“ Our Lady’s share in Gilbert’s conversion,” and quotes from his 
poems to illustrate her point. One poem, The Everlasting Man, speaks 
of Our Lady as being ready to give the world the Bread of Life. 
One could quote at length from Catholic literature, ancient and 
modern, to prove how exalted a place Mary occupies in Catholic 
hagiology. She stands so far above all other saints as to be almost a 
part of the Godhead, a Fourth Person. 

No doubt much poetry and even sentimentality has been incor- 
porated in the cult of the Virgin Mary, but it cannot be explained 
away in terms of pure fantasy. It is obvious that for a very high 
proportion of Christendom she is a necessity, and that the lives of 
hundreds of millions would be poorer and chillier without her. 
This is a phenomenon not to be overlooked. Unless the name of 
Christian is to be denied to Roman and Greek Catholics, one must 
admit that Mary is as real and essential as God or Christ to the 
majority of Christians. 

But this is not all. Even amongst Protestants there is felt a need 
of some being who fulfils the same function as Mary does amongst 
the Catholics. In certain mission-hall types of Christianity Jesus 
assumes an almost feminine quality, his love sentimentalized, and the 
more positive and revolutionary aspects soft-pedalled. Hymns such 
as “ Safe in the arms of Jesus ” are very popular. Yet it is in such 
circles that conversions, often very genuine, occur most frequently. 

Is it possible that in our Liberal Christianity we have been guilty 
of over-intellectualizing our faith, that we have failed to recognize a 
deep-felt human need which was satisfied in olden days by the 
Goddesses, and in modern days finds its answer in the Virgin Mary ? 
And, if so, what can we do about it? Can we appeal to men’s minds 
without over-intellectualizing; can we speak to men’s hearts without 
sentimentalizing? For it is to the whole man that we must speak, 
whether by words or actions, because the religious response to life 
is a total response. 

It may be that when we have got through our growing pains of 
modern physiology and modern psychology, we shall arrive at an 
understanding of all that personality means, and a conception of God 
which sees him as the Wholly Other and the Completely Congruous. 


1 Fair as the Moon, by Father M. Oliver, 0.c.s.0., Gill, 1952. 
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THE basic factor, with which no official “ church ” and no “ official 
religion ” has yet come to terms, is the whole conception of an 
evolving universe. A static universe, with episodic interventions, was 
the presupposition of the dogmatic era. Human thought could be 
adapted to something fixed and unchanging. But how achieve any 
kind of adaptation to a flux? This difficulty—this “ impossibility ” 
on the only terms that could commend themselves to official minds 
hungering and thirsting after final dogmas—always led in one of two 
directions: either to a Jonger list of these final dogmas (as in the 
Roman Catholic Church, where, in theory, the list will never end), 
or to an apologetic of escape or to what may be called “ rearguard 
actions ” (as in all the other traditionalist Christian Churches, in 
divers parts and by divers manners). 

I do not in this article propose to consider “ the practical situation ” 
among the Churches, or among the “ religions ” of mankind. Nor 
do I wish to speculate—futilely, as it would be—about the future of 
Churches or religions. Some may like to do this: and there is a 
time and place for this kind of prophetic guess. But it seems to me 
that in an age of fear, with attending decadences, there is no profit 
or worth in even launching upon such guessing. I conceive my 
present task here to try to vindicate my title, “ Bastard Super- 
naturalism.” 

Let me first try to say what I mean by the title. A “ bastard ” 
has been defined as “a natural child,” or as “an illegitimate or 
spurious child.” And so the adjective comes generally and commonly 
to mean “ impure,” or “ inferior in quality.” 

I do not raise here the historical question, and the legal question, 
of the relation of quality and fact to historical and legal fictions. It 
is known to all scholars that there is no necessary relationship in 
truth and in fact between man’s legal and practical devices for the 
ordering of States and societies and the indisputable facts of history 
and of true worth. Stated simply and directly, many “ legal bastards ” 
have been people of outstanding mental, moral and spiritual quality— 
not to speak of physical quality. We should be living in a strange 
and sorry world without the heritages bequeathed to us by such 
men and women. Popes, kings, philosophers, artists, scientists, 
prophets and saints—everywhere, always and among all—are in the 
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hidden list of the world’s bastards. I say “‘ hidden ” advisedly, for 
it is again a familiar fact that much so-called “ history ” (that is, man’s 
records) has told prodigious lies about such matters, whether by 
apologetic tricks or by evasive silences or by cunning suppressions. 
I need not amplify what must be known to all save to those who are 
either willingly or unwillingly ignorant of the records of the past. 


When laws were not, nor legal standards, 
Who were then the world’s true bastards ? 


And now the noun “ Supernaturalism.” It means—as distinct 
from “a natural child ”—“a supernatural child” in doctrine or 
apologetic. But it is as impossible to define “ supernaturalism ” in 
terms of Truth and Value as it is impossible to define “ bastard ” in 
such terms. It means, as Alice in Wonderland might say, just what 
I want it to mean. Yet not quite. For “‘ what I want it to mean ” is 
related to what I think of “ nature.” But, as there are as many views 
of “ nature” as there are degrees of knowledge of “ nature ” and 
of “ history,” it is obvious to the least tutored mind that the term 
“ supernatural ” is wholly a relative term—trelative, that is, to men’s 
vatying knowledge and experience of what has happened and what 
is happening. 

Let me give a few random illustrations to substantiate this 
generalization. 

{ will confine myself—a liberating “ confinement,” like nature’s 
confinements—to what used to be called “‘ Apologetics, or Christianity 
defensively stated.” 

First, a few illustrations of “ supernatural healings.” At Lourdes, 
Fatima, and in lesser known centres of pilgrimage—everywhere, 
always and among all peoples—there are relics, often heaps and 
mounds of relics, left behind by the cured. They are “ relics of the 
supernatural” to official teachers of ecclesiastical thought: some- 
times even, they remind the scientific historian of official declarations 
that a “ Miracle ” had happened. No person of truth and pity wishes 
to laugh here. But no person of intelligence can avoid noting that 
while there are many crutches there are no wooden legs: and that 
while “‘ mortal diseases and sicknesses ” are claimed as cured, not 
yet has a claim been made of a resurrection from death—not from 
swoon, but from demonstrable death. So, clearly, there are limits to 
such cures, and the term “supernatural” is relative—frequently 
relative to what is thought opportune for public statement. It is 
frequently noted that “ publicity ” is a two-edged weapon: good for 
Propaganda, but good also for Truth. It is well to be silent if what 
you say is to be overheard by those who know. . . . Or, again, on 
the same theme, from the angle, now, not of fact but of interpretation 
_of fact. Many observers in many countries and in many times have 
noted that the “supernatural ” object claimed to be the cause, or 
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necessary medium, of the cure has the name of Legion. “‘ Con- 
juration tablets,” phylacteries, tombs of saints, relics of saints and 
martyrs, holy wells, scapularies of the Virgin Mary, propositions of 
Christian Science—these are but a few of the familiar objects. Pietro 
Pomponazzi spoke for all thoughtful observers when he said: 


The wicked and the philosophers know that if, in place of the bones of a 
Saint, we put those of any other skeleton, the sick will not less be restored 
to health, provided they believe they are approaching veritable relics. 


Or when, in the literature prepared by Roman Catholic writers for 
the hoped-for “ canonization ” of our English King Henry VI, it is 
stated that some years after his death he performed many “ miracles,” 
the number of the Pietro Pomponazzis is now so great, even in the 
lands where superstition is still imposed upon credulity, that doubts 
are being felt whether the climate makes such a “ canonization ” 
politic or desirable. England is not France, nor has her “ conver- 
sion ”—or the division between Faith and Final Scepticism— 
proceeded far enough to justify so risky a procedure. Nor is there, 
as in the case of Joan of Arc across the Channel, any general recogni- 
tion of heroic qualities in this King, who is more commonly regarded 
by Englishmen as embodying weak, credulous and craven qualities. 
However, the future—it must be repeated—is unknown. And even 
England—if not Scotland and Wales—may yet cease to be herself in 
this age of vast confusion, and strident shouting, and infinite intrigue. 
A very unlikely contingency, however, even in a country where the 
numerous descendants of the “ Cesaropapist ” Thomas Hobbes (as 
he has been called by philosophers of religion) favour a new Leviathan 
which would unite the sceptical naturalism of Moscow with the 
absolute authoritarianism of Rome. 

Since, however, these two illustrations might suggest to the 
sectarian and to the dogmatist that I am concerned with an anti- 
papalist grees I would now add a few illustrations of the same 
“bastard supernaturalism ” from the non-Roman camp. In this 
camp there is much self-complacent and self-reassuring shouting 
against the three recent superstitious or “ bastard ” dogmas from the 
Vatican—the Immaculate Conception, Papal Infallibility and the 
Assumption. Whether the shouting is hollow may be estimated 
from these facts. 

The “ supernaturalism ” sponsored by all the official theological 
documents of the Protestant churches is confined to a Book and to a 
Time and to a Place. “ Supernatural Revelation ” is then and there, 
and only then and there. “ Miracles,” likewise, happened in Biblical 
times, and only in Biblical times. All other recorded “ miracles ” 
ate spurious. All other Religion is “natural.” All other Grace is 
* uncovenanted,” All other Inspiration is “ human ” or “ humanist.” 
One, and only one, person in history is “on the Divine side of 
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reality.” One Institution, and only one Institution—though with 
many branches—is the “ supernatural ” custodian of all these unique 
prerogatives. Every other institution in the world is “secular,” in 
comparison with this “ sacred ” one. 

All this body of official Protestant thought was, of course, borrowed 
from Catholicism: an inerrant Bible telling, as one very eminent 
authority declared, of a “Creation” at nine o’clock on a certain 
morning about 4004 B.C.; a long series of “ miracles ” to “ prove ” 
what was being said and done by a few officials of a gifted people 
(“ miraculous manna,” “sun standing still,” a three-days’ residence 
by a man in a whale’s belly, and many other parabolic stories and 
metaphors turned by this “ bastard supernaturalism ” into history 
and prose); the insight and foresight of remarkable prophetic men 
twisted and falsified so as to buttress established superstitions (their 
references to “‘ witchcraft,” “‘soothsayers” and “idols ” all mis- 
interpreted by the dogmatically-blinkered); “ texts ” like Isaiah vii. 14 
mistranslated in Christian times so that a “ young woman ” became 
a “ perpetual virgin ”—the first semi-official acknowledgement of this 
English mistranslation having had to wait until the scholars of 
America produced their revised new translation two years ago; 
“ revelation ” equated with “ dogmas”; “ apostles ” and “ saints ” 
fashioned by a physical touch; “ original sin” or a “ premundane 
Fall” evidenced by earthquakes and atom bombs; “ salvation ” 
secured by entering a “ supernatural ” haven; the scientific establish- 
ment of “Law” being regarded, in all this body of “ bastard 
thought,” as the negation of its “ god ”: as indeed it truly was; but 
not, as I think, of “‘ Gop.” 

It is, of course, common knowledge to all historians and philo- 
sophers that in every age—and especially since the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—individuals have protested against all this. It 
is also common knowledge that they were treated as “ heretics,” 
the fitting objects of condemnation: “heretics” of this “ bastard 
supernaturalism,” pilloried by Shakespeare in his lines of mordant 
prophesy: 

It is a heretic that makes the fire, 

Not she which burns in it. 
It is also common knowledge that truthful protests and protestations 
were, in every age, silenced by “ the Church ” as far as the situation 
permitted. It is also common knowledge that the adroitness of 
official apologists reminded many thoughtful men of the juggler 
with the thimble and the peas, or with the spinning balls, or with the 
rabbit and the hat. It is also common knowledge that laughing 
prophets like Rabelais, Erasmus and Voltaire were proclaimed to be 
“infidels ”; nor is their rude, or delicate, amusement and ridicule 
even yet generally understood. It is also common knowledge that 
all the official “canons” of orthodoxy and “tests” of dogmatic 
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truth belong to this “‘ bastard supernaturalism.” For example, how 
much sectarian dogmatism has been generated by the failure to see 
the satire in such a paradox as the much-quoted saying of Tertullian, 
““T believe because it is absurd; it is certain for it is impossible ”— 
“ the laughing-stock of ignorance,” as has been well said of it. Or, 
again, how much superstition has been sheltered behind the famous 
* Vincentian Canon ” of orthodoxy—the truth is what is believed 
everywhere, always and by all—twisted out of its context as few even 
of our modern clichés have been in this age of rampant technological 
propaganda? Or again, how many sophistries have found refuge in 
the familiar “Seven Tests of a True Development of Dogma and 
Doctrine ” proclaimed by the Anglican Newman just before he left 
for Rome? “ Tests,” not of living Truth, but of an artificial or 
mechanical pre-formation of this fond “ bastard supernaturalism.” 

Nor let it be thought that such sophistries were confined to one 
body of partisan dogma concerned with peripheral issues like 
“ ecclesiastical miracles.” It is common knowledge that such New 
Testament “‘ nature miracles ” as the “‘ feeding of the five thousand ” 
were defended by a like strategy of retreat. It is also common 
knowledge to all scholars of nineteenth- and’ twentieth-century 
religious thought that in the mental chaos of the times the basic : 
issues were seldom allowed to come to light—an obscuration largely 
responsible for the neurotic morbidity seen in the conclusions of 
some orthodox or traditionally-supernaturalist New Testament 
ctitics: permitting some to maintain that “history ” has nothing to 
do with “the doctrine of the Incarnation,” and at the same time 
declaring that the “ Virgin Birth ” is indispensable to that doctrine. 
It is small wonder that a philosopher such as the late Dr Whitehead 
declared to a consenting world that the undignified retreats of the 
theologians had now borne their inevitable fruit—no truthful thinker 
any longer had any trust in anything they said! 

I hope to confront in a later article 1 the basic issue as I see it, 
and which is in the foregoing merely suggested or implied. 


1 The first appeared in the Hispert Journat for April, 1953, No. 202, p. 280, under the 
title, “‘ Truth in the Inward Parts.” 
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TRADITIONALLY proof has been interpreted, by the rationalists as 
well as by the empiricists, as an operation which must lead every 
normal mind either to the recognition of the truth of a proposition 
(rationalist point of view) or to the conviction that the statement is in 
conformity with fact (empiricist point of view). In both conceptions 
every proof postulates the existence of objective data and of a apc 
of perceiving and reasoning, which would allow truths and facts to 
be stated in an indubitable manner. To formulate all problems in 
such a way that they were amenable to a universally valid proof and 
to accept only those propositions which had this sanction—this was 
the ideal of rationalists and empiricists and of all whom one could 
call “ scientists,” because mathematics and physics were to them the 
unique model of knowledge. 

The Critical Philosophy of the late nineteenth century and the 
progress of logic in the twentieth have forced the contemporary heirs 
of the scientific tradition, the adherents of Logical Empiricism, to 
limit their claims. Replacing the methodological imperialism of 
their predecessors by a technique of renunciation, they no longer 
contend that all problems allow, in principle, of a solution based on 
universally accepted proofs. They claim, however, that those regions 
which lie outside of possible rational or empirical proof do not 
deserve serious attention and ought to be left to irrational forces, 
and to the dreams of poets, metaphysicians and theologians. 

Shall we accept this pessimism which relegates to the field of the 
irrational and suggestive not only all the sciences of man, but also 
human action and moral and political problems in so far as they are 
not of a purely technical nature? Shall we reduce proofs to those 
operations of the mind which electronic brains could also, and 
perhaps even better, perform? If the classical conception of proof 
can lead to these consequences, it would seem to be urgent to ask 
how such a state of affairs could be remedied. Does not perhaps the 
impasse atise from the fact that the attempt was being made to apply 
the concept and technique of proof established in mathematics and 
physics as a unique model valid for all knowledge? If this assumption 
is not well founded, if there are regions where deductive and experi- 
mental proofs are not sufficient for the solution of the problems, 
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have we to give up treating them rationally, or have we, on the 
contrary, to enlarge the meaning of the word “ proof” in order to 
include all sorts of argumentative procedures allowing us to fix our 
conviction? If someone pronounces a thesis which we are not 
ptepared to accept, we ask him: “‘ What are your proofs? ” and are 
willing to listen to arguments other than those of traditional deductive 
and inductive logic. In this case we would accept as proof any 
argument which diminishes our doubts and eliminates our hesitations. 
This wider meaning of the term “ proof ” allows us to study, besides 
the traditional proofs of logic, the innumerable kinds of dialectical 
and rhetorical proofs. They differ from logical proof in that they 
concern any thesis whatsoever, and not only the truth of propositions 
or their conformity with facts, and further in that they are neither 
stringent nor necessary. These proofs are more or less efficient, that 
is, they produce an assent of varying degree, and we could hope to 
study their effect in an experimental manner, taking into account 
the diversity of the persons in question, their history, and their 
physiological and social conditions. ! 

The preliminary distinction of these two kinds of proof would 
allow us to study their interdependence, whereas their confusion can 
only obscure the problems in question. It is well known that the 
classical epistemology, centring around the notion of rational or 
sensible evidence, is based on this confusion and on the neglect of 
all those elements which make their complete identity impossible. 
“‘ Evidence ” is, at one and the same time, the force to which every 
normal mind has to submit and the mark of truth of whatever is 
accepted as evident. Every truth was traditionally taken as a reduc- 
tion to evidence, and what was taken as evident was regarded as 
being in no need of proof. But this identification of logical proof 
with specific psychological attitudes leads to certain inconveniences, 
if we examine the structure of logical as well as rhetorical proofs. 
Leibniz, contrary to Pascal’s advice, already saw that in logic we 
have to reduce the number of axioms to a minimum “ without 
taking account of the opinions men may have of them, and of their 
agreement or disagreement.” He foresaw that it would be an 
impediment to the progress of logic to make the formal structure of 
proofs depend on psychological conditions. On the other hand, the 
identification of the two kinds of proof had disastrous effects on the 
study of rhetorical proofs, for it implied the complete abandonment 
of the enormous universe of discourse in which the evidence is not 
accepted by all the participants. It is no solution to hand over this 
whole field of knowledge to the probability calculus, for its application 
would presuppose, in this case, an evident knowledge of the elements 
to which the calculus is to be applied, and this is rarely forthcoming. 
On the other hand, if the degree of assent of different persons is to 
be assessed, even the belief in the truth of a proposition is not 
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sufficient. Bossuet noticed this. When he preached the words of 
the Gospel to a group of Christians, he said clearly that his discourse 
on evangelical preaching would be without effect, if their hearts and 
minds were not disposed to accept it favourably. How, i.e., by what 
argumentative means, does one obtain a sufficient degree of assent 
on the part of other people? The study of this problem has been 
completely neglected by modern philosophers. It is true, famous 
preachers of the last century, such as Archbishop Whateley and 
Cardinal Newman, have paid attention to the subject, because of 
problems raised by their preaching. On the other hand, specialists 
in the field of advertisement and propaganda have studied it. But 
we have to go back to the thinkers of Greco-Roman antiquity, to 
the Aristotle of the Topics and Rhetoric, and to the Quintilian of the 
Institutio Oratorica, to find forerunners of our manner of approaching 
the problem of argumentation. Indeed, the field whose theoretical 
study I would like to revive is that of Aristotle’s dialectical proofs 
which I prefer to call rhetorical proofs because the word “ dialectical ” 
has to-day acquired another meaning. In my interpretation, rhetoric 
is the study of the means 4 argumentation which allow us to obtain and to 
increase the assent of people to specific theses presented to them. We shall 


see that only rhetoric, in this specific sense, allows us to understand the nature 
of proof in philosophy. 


Ancient rhetoric was the art of talking publicly in a persuasive 


manner. But if one looks at it from the point of view of the nature 
of proof, the manner in which the contact with an audience is estab- 
lished is clearly not essential; the use of words is merely a particular 
means of establishing it. Talking to a specific audience is also only 
a special case among an infinite variety of others. Rhetoric, as we 
conceive it, examines the arguments which we use in our intimate 
deliberations as well as in treatises addressed to all men. These two 
cases are even those of the greatest philosophical interest. Ancient 
rhetoric represents, in this interpretation, only a specific case within 
the general study of persuasive arguments. 

Every kind of persuasion, whether by spoken or written word, 
presupposes an audience which we are attempting to persuade, and 
thereby introduces into the proof a sociological element, which no 
rhetoric can neglect. Philosophical argumentation differs from other 
rhetorical arguments through the audience to which it is addressed. 

The réle played by the idea of evidence in the transition from the 
psychological to the logical aspect of —_ has already been men- 
tioned. The assent of a sincere and honest mind accepting the 
rational or empirical evidence presented to it constitutes the point 
of departure for every kind 4 certitude, especially for that which 
does not need to be proved. What Pascal called “ your consent with 
yourself, and the constant voice of your reason ” constitutes the 
basis of objectivity, so long as the contrary has not been established. 
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Doubt and deliberation urge us to devote our attention to discursive 
proofs only when disagreement, opposition, or contradiction occuts. 
The problem of proof into which argumentation enters arises only 
at a second stage, as a crutch of a shaken conviction. Naturally, at 
this moment, the subjective evidence can, in face of an obstinate 
adversary, no longer be regarded as a sufficient guarantee for the 
truth or necessity of the proposition under discussion. Aristotle, in 
his Topics, already saw that one is obliged to use dialectical proofs in 
the case of first principles, which he himself in other places regards 
as necessary, but which the opponent does not accept as well-founded. 
Without them no philosophical discussion of first principles is 
possible. We must simply give up trying to convince those people 
who deny what we consider self-evident. 

If one were only to repeat the evidence which the other rejects, it 
would constitute a petitio principii. In this connection it may be 
noted that the very idea of a petitio principii (begging the question) 
is based on rhetorical proofs without which, in a strict sense, it would 
become incomprehensible. Begging the question is not a logical 
mistake, as those who had forgotten the existence of Rhetoric have 
ptetended throughout the centuries. Logic has never rejected the 
law of identity which, because it affirms that every proposition 
implies itself, ought to have been regarded as a petitio principii in its 
most general form, éf the /atter had been a purely formal mistake. Indeed, 
begging the question means assuming a premiss as granted which 
the adversary rejects because it postulates, in a more or less implicit 
manner, a proposition which should be proved. What is in question 
is not the truth of the proposition, but the assent of the opponent. 
This clearly shows that every discussion in which we talk of begging 
the question, belongs to the realm of rhetoric, where the aim is 
ptecisely to gain the assent of an audience. 

If subjective evidence no longer suffices for providing the transition 
from a statement of fact to an assent to the validity of this statement, 
one can make use of the assent of a specific group in order to effect 
the transition. In his dialogues Plato used this consent as a mark of 
truth. This is shown by the following passage of the Gorgias, 
addressed by Socrates to Callicles: 

Thus we have found a ruling on this question; each time we have agreed 
on a point, this point will be considered as sufficiently proved by both 
sides, without any necessity arising’ for a further test. You could not, in 
fact, have given your assent, either out of ignorance or out of excessive 
modesty, and you could not have wished to have deceived me in giving it; 
for, as you say, you are my friend. Consequently when you and I are 
agreed it will really prove that we have reached the truth. (487d-e). 


Pareto! has no difficulty in ridiculing this procedure, but one 
should not believe too much in Plato’s naiveté. If the dialectical 


1 Traité de Sociologie, Vol. 1, ch. IV. 
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method can be parodied by saying that it boils down to: “ We are 
in agreement, therefore it is true,” the principle of evidence could 
likewise be caricatured by saying: “I believe it, therefore it is true.” 
Indeed, if Plato prefers the assent of a single interlocutor who is free 
to use his critical faculties, to the applause of an ignorant group, the 
reason is that the triumphant thesis, like the proposition whose truth 
becomes evident to the solitary thinker, is regarded as being of 
objective validity, and that its truth cannot be apprehended by 
everybody. The use either of self-evident principles or of a particular 
consent for proving the truth of a universally valid thesis is charac- 
teristic of the philosopher. He addresses himself, explicitly or 
implicitly, to all men; his writings demand the assent of all minds. 
But we can never be sure of their effectiveness on this audience, 
because the latter is nothing but a creation of our thought. The 
objective, the valid, can only hope for the assent of this universal 
audience. In so far as this assent can never be taken for granted, we 
must content ourselves with the actual assent of specific persons to 
serve as a basis of generalization. And it is only too well known 
how much this particular assent has varied in the course of history. 
The study of beliefs assumed to be eternal truths is the subject- 
matter of a new science, the so-called sociology of knowledge. The 
idea of reason itself, conceived in classical thought as referring to 
invariant structures independent of all historical and social develop- 
ment, is but an abstraction. The only real and concrete reason is 
that which is incarnate. 

But what are we to do if, in defending a thesis which seems to be 
objectively valid so that all reasonable beings ought to assent to it, 
we meet persons who obstinately refuse to accept it? In this case, 
we can either modify our conception of the universal audience or 
we can exclude the obstinate persons from the circle of reasonable 
beings. ‘ Are there people who deny the existence of God? ” asks 
La Bruyére. And he answers: “ This is a serious question, if there 
should be such; should this be the case, it would only prove that 
they are monsters!” In this manner the universal audience is 
replaced by an audience of the é/#e, and quantity by quality. This 
audience would only comprise the good, the wise, the competent, 
those who are privileged, to whom truths inaccessible to the mass 
of people are revealed. It could also be described as a group of 
those who adhere to an ensemble of rules, conventions and beliefs; 
and one could ask, what are the conclusions from their premisses to 
be reached with the help of formal and rhetorical proofs? According 
to the specific premisses and the specific forms of proof, the juristic, 
theological, or formal consequences could be developed. The 
advantage of such a procedure would be to eliminate the always 


1 Cf.Ch. Perelman, “ Sociologie de la connaissance et philosophie de la connaissance,” in Revwe 
Internationale de Philosophie, No. 13, 1950. 
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delicate passage from fact to validity. Instead of asking what is 
objectively valid for a universal audience, whose assent is always 
uncertain and doubtful, we are satisfied with premisses which are 
in fact admitted by members of a specific group. The study of norms 
is here replaced by the study of facts. This opens the way to agree- 
ments which are less precarious, though of a more limited range. 

Philosophical reflection could be characterized by the fact that it 
is never satisfied with agreements of this limited nature. This fact 
distinguishes it from the particular sciences, from positive law, from 
theologies based on specific texts, and from normative pronounce- 
ments founded on facts admitted only by specific groups. Philosophy 
aims at the universal which transcends particular contingencies and 
specific techniques. This implies a double obligation, namely, first 
to study the concrete situation which is to be transcended, and 
secondly to examine the techniques which it uses in order to effect 
the transition. The examination of proof in philosophy and of the 
psychological and social conditions which it transcends, allows us to 
understand how a thought centred in concrete problems can never- 
theless be directed towards the universal. 
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Amp all the changes and developments of Western thought and 
circumstance, Plato’s Repub/ic is still read, discussed and re-interpreted ; 
and still its political meaning and value are misprised by an age which 
dislikes aristocracy (even in the proper sense of the word) and which 
suspects, with justification, every restriction on individual freedom. 
In times like these it is hard indeed to protect the Republic, regarded 
in its ostensible and political aspect, from condemnation by 
enlightened—and apprehensive—modern man. 

But the meaning of the dialogue for the individual still stands; 
and Plato himself has made clear, at the climax of his exposition, 
that this is in fact his main message and purpose. The ideal city may 
never be attained on earth, but “is laid up, perhaps, in the heavens 
as a pattern for him who will look upon it and, so looking, establish 
his own polity after its example ” (5920). 

The Greek city-state, based upon some “ little town by river or sea- 
shore,” is gone from the world; and with it is gone Plato’s reformed 
polity exhibiting the same scale and structure. Such communities 
have long since given place to vaster organizations with their own 
principles of growth, integration and survival. But in the continuity 
of human nature the city of Mansoul remains; and while ciianges in 
psychological interpretation have been profound, there is enough in 
Plato’s analysis to challenge the individual still, as he faces the inner 
conflicts from which no theory has in fact released him, and as he 
seeks to make progress in that knowledge of reality which he con- 
tinues to assume to be his birthright. 

In Plato’s presentation of the problems, the tasks and the possi- 
bilities of human life, the simile of the Prisoners in the Cave (5 14a ff.) 
is probably central in importance, as it is certainly outstanding in 

icturesque effect. It is offered not as a true tale, nor yet as a myth, 
baat frankly as an analogy; it is couched in the language of possibility, 
not of fact. Yet it becomes easy and indeed inevitable, as we visualize 
afresh the clearly-set scene, to believe in the reality of that under- 
ground habitation and of the men who sit within it, fastened as if in 
the stocks. Their human predicament, and their emotions therein, 
are part of the very substance of the parable and its application; and 
the adventure of the one who “ might in the course of nature ” 
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escape out into the sunlight, and then return, becomes as con- 
vincing to us as any hazard of real life. 

The Cave parable is, indeed, offered expressly as an image of “ our 
condition in respect of education and the lack of it.” The point is 
made clear again at the end of the description; extraordinary as are 
these men and their situation, they are, says Socrates, “‘ /ike ourse/ves.”” 
The whole atmosphere of the illustration is one of urgency and con- 
cern as in face of a genuine problem. 

The idea of incarceration in an underground cavern would be less 
fantastic in Plato’s country and time than in our own. Natural caves 
were numerous, and the age of cave-dwelling lay not far behind. 
In interpreting the parable it is of special point to remember that 
caves were associated (naturally enough) with ways of approach to 
the underworld, the abode of the dead. So the state of these prisoners 
is in fact a death-in-life. In Plato’s picture a blazing fire (no doubt 
imagined of brushwood) gives within the cave a fitful light, which 
for all its brightness is dim by contrast with the steady and dazzling 
sunlight that pervades the outer world—sunlight nowhere brighter 
or clearer, one may well believe, than in the lucid atmosphere of 
Greece. 

The moving shadows which the prisoners watch, cast by the 
firelight on the back wall of the. cave, are provided by an: arresting 
contrivance—by men who walk across, holding above their heads 
objects to throw the shadows, the carriers themselves being hidden 
by a wall “like the screens that stand in front of the operators at 
marionette-shows.” We know from Xenophon (Symp. 4) that such 
a show was an accepted type of entertainment at Athens in that 
period; an Aristotelian treatise (De Mxndo) again refers to the skill 
of such manipulators. In Roman times the art of puppetry persisted, 
and Marcus Aurelius more than once uses the term metaphorically 
of the forces and tensions which activate the human body. So this 
rather bizarre form of diversion, popular at the present time, has a 
long history and an honourable descent; while the “ shadow- 
puppets ” of the East present to-day a close analogue to the type of 
illusion described by Plato. The human carriers seem to have, in his 
parable, no function beyond that of mechanically causing the shadows 
to move past and echoes to resound from the walls; their volition is 
nowhere suggested. It is, we infer, no plot or malice of man that 
confronts the prisoners with such phantom sights; these are an 
inevitable condition of the level at which they dwell and the bondage 
they are in. 

The parable, with all its implications of long-standing illusion and 
hard-won release and enlightenment, applies explicitly and directly 
to the problem of education, The word itself (wadeia) imports in 
the original more than a merely intellectual process; it covers a 
training and discipline of the whole nature. Here Plato stresses a 
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central and fundamental thought. The tripartite theory of soul is 
integral to the whole of the Republic; and the plan of education, 
that is, of the development of reason, the highest part, is based upon 
the subordination and control of both appetite and emotion. 

The situation of the prisoners in the Cave would hardly admit of 
their indulgence in carnal delights; it is the constraint and enslave- 
ment of ignorance that is their abiding disability. But the description 
of their state gives many a hint of the power of @vyés, “ the pride of 
life’; this is felt in their competition for prizes for quick discern- 
ment of the passing shadows and echoed sounds, their jealousy of the 
man who escapes, their malicious ridicule on his return with bedazzled 
eyes, and their final readiness to kill anyone who tries to disturb 
their apathy and content. Plato’s constant preoccupation with moral 
values is here made manifest in telling detail. For him in truth “ the 
human understanding is no dry light, but receives an infusion from 
the will and affections.” 1 Furthermore, for the released prisoner 
himself there is pain and toil in the steep ascent, typifying not only 
the difficulties of intellectual study (stressed repeatedly by Plato in 
his description of the mathematical curriculum), but also the constant 
need to overcome the reluctant will and to persevere on the hard 
upward way. 

The same relationship between thought and feeling becomes clear 
on the return of the ex-prisoner to the Cave. Called upon to adjust 
his liberated and enlightened mind to the petty concerns and rivalries 
of the men below, he now sees all these latter things for what they 
are worth—or rather, not worth,—and reacts with his whole being. 
Spurning them, he would sooner, “in Homer’s words ” (spoken by 
the shade of Achilles in Hades),? “ be a slave above ground ” than 
enjoy all the phantom honours and prizes of the dark world below— 
a very place of death for the true faculties of man, a place inhabited by 
mere shadows of what men should be. 

A further appeal to other than intellectual values is found in the 
call felt by the returned adventurer to instruct his fellows and persuade 
them also to seek liberation, although all he meets in return is ridicule, 
resentment and threats of death. This recognition of social duty, 
here in the parable, finds later its clear counterpart in the stress laid 
upon the obligation of philosophers in the State to take their turn in 
the tasks of government. Only after a period of such practical 
service are they to be free to enjoy at leisure that contemplation of 
- truth which is their proper inheritance. 

Of the three metaphors interwoven by Plato into the description 
of the Cave and its inhabitants—conversion, ascent and light—the 
last is throughout predominant. It is indeed a metaphor that seems 
universal in human language for the processes of intellectual compre- 


1 Bacon, Novum Organum , 1, xlix. 
® Odyssey, XI, 489. 
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hension at every level. From scarcely-felt figures of speech like 
“TI see” or “ illustration,” through “ enlightenment ” and “ revela- 
tion ” to “ vision ” itself, the scale of vividness and significance rises. 
It is “ vision ” to which the liberated prisoner passes, as he ascends 
into the region of sunlight beyond the mouth of the Cave. 

In approaching the Sun we are reminded of an analogy already 
established. The Sun has been described (506¢) as the “ offspring 
and image ” of the Good itself, and the comparison has been worked 
out in abundant detail. The application of the Cave parable depends 
upon the continuous proportion now set up between the Fire, the 
Sun and the Good. As firelight is to sunlight, so is sunlight itself to 
the radiance of Truth; we may vary the term, for Plato does so 
himself throughout this exposition—“ Good” and “ Truth” are 
co-significant, here, for him. 

The fullness and the precision with which Plato has already made 
the analogy between the Sun and the Good compels us now to face 
two implications of this continuous proportion which brings in also 
the fire of the cave. Mathematical ratios dominate the intervening 
illustration of the Divided Line, and it is not to be supposed that the 
spatial scale of the new proportion is absent from the philosopher’s 
mind. In the same ratio, then, that the Sun’s distance from earth 
exceeds the cave-fire’s distance from the prisoners there, so must the 
remoteness of the Good itself be an incalculable multiple of any range 


of thought known in our experience. The long discipline of mathe- 
matical studies, and the long effort of Dialectic which is to follow, 
become indeed insignificant before this “ amazing transcendence.” 


“e 


It is no wonder that the final attainment remains “a pattern in 


heaven.” 

The other crux of this extended parable lies in the conception of 
an actual sight, for the emerging prisoner, of the Sun itself. Direct 
vision of the sun, unclouded, is physically impossible for the human 
eye; we know that, and Plato in the brilliant atmosphere of Greece 
must have known it still better. Why does he choose to ignore this 
fact? He does indeed say that it is easier for the unaccustomed eye 
“* first ” to see the sun as reflected in water and the like; but he does 
not seem to suggest any impediment to direct unscreened vision, in 
time, of its actual orb. The inference is clear for the application of 
his metaphor to the apprehension of truth. Just as he conceives of 
the same sense-organ, the eye, as beholding every object in the 
visible world, from shadows and firelight in the Cave up through 
shadows and reflections above ground to the unclouded Sun itself, 
so by analogy it is the same intellectual faculty, reason, that must be 
deemed to apprehend both the first imperfect concepts of the Forms 
of being, then the Forms themselves, and ultimately at the climax 
the supreme Form of Good—“ until by intelligence itself he grasps 
the Good itself ” (5322). 
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It is, still and throughout, reason that is to operate in the quest for 
Truth and to achieve its attainment. In this aspect the destiny of the 
disciplined spirit is conceived as a progress through Socratic inquiry, 
mathematical study and the abstractions of “ Dialectic,” wherein 
“ hypotheses ” are successively propounded and destroyed, until in 
the end “a first principle independent of hypothesis ” is grasped and 
understood, by which all the lower stages in the structure of know- 
ledge are to be established and confirmed. The crucial problem is, 
what is this first principle and how is it to be recognized when 
attained? All that Socrates will tell us is that its name is “ the 
Good,” and that the apprehension of it is a “ vision.” In seeking 
to relate this culminating experience to the rational processes which 
lead up to it, we have to take into account the wide range of meanings 
attachable to such a word as Adéyos—including both conscious ratio- 
cination and what may be best called spiritual awareness—and also 
the atmosphere of exaltation, and indeed of religious devotion, 
imported by the metaphorical terms used. Not merely “ light,” but 
radiance and effulgence are predicated of the supreme Truth; it is 
the “supreme splendour”; it is “that which gives light to all.” 
Not only here in the characteristic atmasphere of the Republic, but 
also amid the more arid dialectic of the Saphist, Plato will describe 
the nature of a Form, even when imperfectly understood and wrongly 
isolated from the body of knowledge, as “ holy and reverend ” (248e). 

It is inevitable that the use of such language, and the absence of 
any explicit definition of the ultimate Truth and Good, should 
suggest the explanation of Plato’s “ vision ” as a religious experience 
in which reason has no part. We recall that in other contexts he 
uses the metaphor of “ recollection ” to convey a direct intuition of 
the existence and nature of the Forms. (Metaphor we may indeed 
call it, though there is no means of disproving that he did seriously 
beli¢ve in the pre-existence of the soul and its pre-knowledge of 
reality.) There is no suggestion of this figure in the Republic. Here 
the philosopher in his ascent through Dialectic, like the lover of the 
Symposium in his progress through the several grades of beauty, is 
conceived not as recovering in passivity a lost gift, but as pressing 
onward and upward to claim a vision not experienced before. The 
lover “will suddenly behold” perfect Beauty (Symp. 210¢); the 
philosopher, by analogy with the ex-prisoner’s unimpeded sight of 
the Sun, will with the mind’s eye directly apprehend the Form of the 
Good. 

Again, an earlier passage in this central section of the Repub/ic has 
led many to postulate a “ mystical” quality in the philosopher’s 
apprehension of Truth. In tthe first general description of the 
philosopher’s approach to the Forms (4902 ff.), the soul of the 
naturally-endowed seeker is said to be impelled by épws to embrace 
the essences of reality; “‘ and, having drawn near and married with 
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true Being, he begets reason and truth, and attains knowledge, and 
lives and is sustained.” In this imagery of marriage there is clearly 
a forecast of the same supreme experience which will later be con- 
veyed in terms of sight. This marriage-symbolism does not appear 
elsewhere in the dialogue in any clearness; and it seems wise to 
take it here as Plato’s momentary choice of metaphor to convey the 
immediacy of the experience (as again, in the Phaedrus (250b-c), he 
illustrates from the ceremonies of initiation at the Mysteries), rather 
than to fix upon it as implying, in his serious thought, any quasi- 
personal relationship between the soul and Being. That is not his 
typical line of approach. The tendency continually recurs among 
expositors to identify Plato’s Form of Good with a personal God. 
There does not seem to be any sound basis for this equation, made 
naturally enough under the influence of the later Platonism, but 
unjustified from his own language. In modern thought such a 
conception is an easy inference from those elements of warmth and 
devotion which do pervade his description of the soul’s ascent and 
illumination. In terms of theistic religion such experience is naturally 
correlated with communion with a divine Person; for Plato it 
remains an apprehension, by the subject, of an object distinct, 
supreme, transcendent and son-personal—a kind of apprehension 
and a kind of object to which the metaphor of vision (connoting as 
it does an interaction through distance) is signally appropriate. It is 
a eps and a final event in which the faculty of reason itself is 
sublimated but not superseded. 

The attempt to prove Eastern influences upon Plato’s thought can 
only be speculative, and may well be deemed futile in the light of 
this intellectualist trend of his greatest work; and there are elements 
in later mysticism to which (for all his obvious influence) his attitude 
bears no affinity. While for him the soul’s final satisfaction transcends 
the discursive reason, it is no “ dim consciousness of the beyond ” 
(to quote Dr Inge’s phrase +) that it suggests, but a clear vision which 
encompasses all the Forms of thought. His conception stands as a 
corrective of those tendencies which operate continually, in the West 
as in the East, to abrogate the exercise of reason in favour of a blank 
and passive quietism that “can only feel.” For Plato, it is only as 
the reward of the extremest intellectual effort—performed as the 
ultimate duty—that there comes in the end the superhuman word 
which may provide the key to every problem and so satisfy the 
heart itself, 

The Republic describes the final vision, an ideal not as yet attained 
by human minds, but put forth as a stimulus to continued discipline 
and study. An often-studied passage in the seventh Letter attaches 
somewhat similar imagery to achievements in dialectic already 
attained. Writing of his frustrated efforts to make a philosopher- 


1 Christian Mysticism, p. 4. 
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king out of the younger Dionysius of Syracuse, Plato refers to the 
report that the prince has published the doctrines learnt from himself. 
He repudiates this statement, and makes it clear that knowledge of 
essential truth cannot be reduced to writing. 


This does not admit of exposition like other branches of knowledge; 
but, after much discourse about the matter itself and a life lived together, 
suddenly a light, as it were, is kindled in one soul by a flame that leaps to 
it from another, and thereafter sustains itself (341¢). 


Here again is the figure of light; that must clearly be the original 
purport of the “flame,” although a traditional and suggestive 
interpretation of the passage has come to connect it rather with the 
warmth, communicated from soul to soul, of spiritual or moral 
devotion—ex amante alio alius accenditur.+ 

Going on to expound the various objects of philosophic study, 
Plato repeats his warning that its full truths are inexpressible in 
language; and once more he uses in striking fori the metaphor of 
light. 

By effort, as names, definitions, sights and sensations are brought into 
friction with one another, examined with kindly testing by men who use 
question and answer without ill-will, there flashes forth understanding 
about every matter, and intelligence reaching to the extreme of human 


powers (344). 

Here, in close succession, the “ flash ” of enlightenment follows the 
rational process of investigation; and here there seems to be no 
doubt that Plato is conceiving of such enlightenment as actually 
enjoyed, at stages upon the road of enquiry, by himself and others. 
The importance of co-operation between fellow-thinkers is also 
clearly stressed. On this passage Mr J. Harward, justly condemning 
the suggestion that such an experience is conceived as a state of 
“ trance,” argues 2 that Plato is trying to describe “ those moments 
of philosophic vision which come to those in whom the light has 
been fully kindled,” recalling “‘ the time when the light was kindled 
in him by Socrates.” 

It is indeed obvious that this was the original inspiration, for 
Plato, of his conception of philosophic enlightenment. The prisoner 
escaping from the Cave has “one” (7s) who walks beside him, 
encouraging him to face the rough and steep ascent, and explaining 
all his experience. The figure is not drawn in clearness, but it is 
there. By such personal guidance he is inspired to descend again, 
and to seek in his turn to rescue others; and in so doing he risks the 
fate that came in actual fact to Socrates. Thereafter he must still, 
whether in civic service or in intellectual debate, give a hand on the 
upward path, helping his fellows neater to the light. This impact 


1 Augustine, Confessions, iv. 14. 
* The Platonic Epistles, p. 217. 
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of one personality upon another is essential throughout Plato’s 
thought, operating both in the austere interchanges of dialectic and 
in the more emotional relationships of friend with friend; indeed 
the two types of effect cannot be separated. Socrates embodies in 
the dialogues now the dry light of reason and the relentless weapon 
of refutation, now the warmth and humour and encouragement 
communicated by “ one that loves and knows.” 

This influence of spirit upon spirit, and this supra-rational experi- 
ence of an objective Truth offered as the culmination of a course of 
conscious reasoning, are the two central themes and mysteries of 
this supreme study of human discipline, effort and achievement. 
“ Like ourselves ” are the prisoners in the Cave; like ourselves, too, 
may be the one who escapes to gaze upon the true light and to 
become thenceforward a light-bearer to his fellow-men. 





CREATION FROM A NEW ANGLE 


A REPLY TO EMIL BRUNNER 
By 
SIR HARRY LINDSAY 


K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 


THE story of Creation has never yet been told in a form really 
convincing to the layman. Dr Emil Brunner has recently given to 
the English-speaking world the views of a theologian who is also 
abreast of the latest scientific discoveries.1 It is a magnificent and 
scholarly work, written with great learning and covering a very 
wide field. But it still leaves unanswered just those problems which 
puzzle the Christian layman and for which he must look for an 
answer to the expert, be he scientist, philosopher or theologian, or, 
preferably, a compound of all three. 

Let us begin, therefore, by putting a few fundamental questions to 
which the average Christian would find rational answers helpful. Let 
us then examine these questions in the light of the knowledge placed 
at our disposal by modern thinkers and writers, based on Jewish 
history and on the Christian faith; and then let us try to formulate 
the most rational answers. we can which at the same time seem to 
meet our deepest needs. We may be told that this method relies too 
much upon the imagination and that the answers which are most 
helpful (from the practical point of view, namely, to clarify the good 
life and make it more certain of attainment) may not also be orthodox. 
Yet one may surely accept as a valid premiss that Creation was 
undertaken for the joy and the glory of the Creator; that the joy of 
his creatures must redound to his own Joy and their loving worship 
to his own Glory; and that if we keep the Christian life firmly in 
view as a practical proposition, it will lead us to conclusions con- 
sistent with God’s Plan for Humanity. 

So we may formulate our questions as follows: 

(2) At what stage can we imagine God’s creative activity to have 
begun ? 

(4) In whet sense was man created in the image of God? 

(c) What is meant by the Fall of man? 

(d) In what sense can man aspire to be perfect, as God is perfect ? 

There are many other questions, of course, to which the modern 
Christian would like to have the answers, but these four are certainly 
fundamental. Moreover, he has the right to ask that the answers 


1 The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption. 
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should be consistent with each other, for only thus can they throw 
light on God’s Plan of Creation. 

In trying to answer these four questions, it will be convenient to 
take the first and fourth together, for the beginning of Creation 
presupposes an ending which shall at the same time prove to be the 
consummation of a Plan. We cannot begin, as Genesis begins, with 
the creation of the universe, for as we shall see later God’s self- 
revelations have always been tempered to the powers of humanity 
to assimilate them; and modern science has greatly increased our 
knowledge about the evolutionary method running through the 
whole creative Plan. 


Emil Brunner would have us begin the story of Creation with the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ, basing his argument largely on the 
opening verses of St John’s Gospel; and of course he is right, in the 
sense that Jesus in his life and teaching made clear the true 
objectives of Creation and thus superseded the legendary Genesis 
account. But the limitations imposed by his subject precluded 
Brunner from taking two further steps, from explaining the correla- 
tion of the spiritual Kingdom of Heaven with the material universe 
in God’s Plan for both, and again from explaining the activity of the 
Holy Spirit in preparing mankind of the Christian era for its final 
perfection “as God is perfect.” 

The central feature of Christ’s teaching is the Kingdom of God the 
Father, and it is best, therefore, to start from that point. We may 
assume that the Kingdom pre-existed the creation of the universe 
as we know it; that it is “ peopled ” by a society of created spirits, 
perfectly adapted to carry out the functions assigned to them, whether 
finding their joy in praise and worship, or in furthering the con- 
tinuous work of Creation. The created spirit, or angel, can have no 
needs—or none which are not satisfied as they arise—but must have 
desires, if the term “ will of God ” has any meaning. It(or “ he ”— 
we have not yet assigned an appropriate pronoun) is not subject to 
time, for time, like — is only necessary to creatures subject to the 
evolutionary method of creation. As it is a non-evolutionary creature 
of God, it must have had a beginning and must therefore be liable to 
an ending; but, again, as its beginning was by God’s Will its ending 
also must be determined by God’s Will. Its existence as a citizen 
of the Kingdom is as perfect and as timeless as the Kingdom itself. 
It exists for the Kingdom and the Kingdom for it, and both exist for 
God. 
But the Kingdom of God, which seems so complete in itself, 
redounding so perfectly to the glory and joy of God the Father, was 
intended to serve a purpose outside itself, namely, the admission 
into its timeless citizenship of a new type of citizen, whose origin was 
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evolutionary and therefore subject to time. The creation of man 
served this purpose. Whether all men are from birth destined to be 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven, or only some, is an open question. 
Christ’s teaching on the Last Judgment seems to indicate that some 
will be accounted worthy of citizenship and others not; but, again, 
it is Christ himself who will decide, and he has warned us that many 
who are first in this life may be last in the life to come, and the last 
first. Indeed, the parable of the guest who refused the wedding 
garment appears to indicate that it is the guest who claims to be 
present in his own right, who runs the gravest risk of eviction. 
What seems certain is that every human being born into the world 
is unique, occupying a unique position in his environment, and 
unique also in his reactions to the normal tensions of life set up by his 
environment. All human beings are equally the objects of God’s 
love, which takes full account of conditions of birth and upbringing. 
All must therefore be regarded as in this life potential citizens of the 
Kingdom. 

From this point of view, Our Lord’s mandate “ Be ye perfect, as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect ” was addressed immediately to his 
own followers, but with reactions upon humanity at large. No 
human being can in this life be accounted perfect, for his sinful 
condition is, as Brunner points out, universal. But, in Christ Jesus, 
and by the operation of the Holy Spirit, all men are perfectible in a 
life or lives to come. Every man and woman is laying in this life 
the foundations of a perfection which is only attainable in the next 
life; and the process, which is surely a continuation of the evolu- 
tionary processes characteristic of this life, must therefore continue 
to be subject to time, and may indeed be painful, until perfection 
is reached and citizenship of the Kingdom attained. 

The apprenticeship of this life seems to be the work of the Holy 
Spirit, making known by successive revelations (additions to human 
knowledge) the truths about the continuity of Creation, and man’s 
part therein, which Jesus Christ could not reveal to his contem- 
poraries. This work of the Holy Spirit (to which Brunner does not 
seem to attach sufficient importance) carries on Christ’s work of 
revelation. Thus we are justified in our Christian belief in God the 
Father, God Transcendent, Lord of the Kingdom of Heaven; in 
God the Son, the Logos, God Incarnate; and in God the Holy 
Spirit, proceeding from Father and Son, God Immanent, dwelling 
in, the hearts of men and revealing to them gradually, as they can 
assimilate it, the knowledge which God Incarnate, as Man, could not 
reveal with any benefit to his contemporaries. 


Let us turn now to our two remaining questions, which are more 
difficult and call for more careful treatment: in what sense was man 
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created in the image of God, and how did his Fall come about? We 
ate here dealing with pre-history, and cannot expect to be able to 
record definite proofs of the circumstances of man’s creation. 
Brunner’s treatment of anthropology carries us as far as we can go 
in the light of the natural sciences, but Brunner gives no precise 
answer to either question. All we can do, therefore, is to argue from 
probabilities based on the light which the Bible (both Old and New 
Testaments) throws on Creation, supplemented by the results of 
scientific, including of course , gee ical, research. 

We may start, as Brunner does, with the Logos, God Incarnate, 
Creator of the universe of time and apenes but we may surely, and 
with confidence in Old Testament authority, predicate that the birth 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ was the last and supreme self-revelation by 
God to mankind. The earlier revelations appear to have been 
inspired by the Logos. In some cases the truths introduced by 
“ Thus saith the Lord ” were imparted to Moses and to the Jewish 
prophets by an audible voice—the child Samuel seems to have had 
this experience—-and were sometimes accompanied by visible mani- 
festations such as the burning bush and the “Son of God” who 
joins Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego in Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery 
furnace. 

Nature itself from still earlier days had revealed the Power and the 
Beauty of God to mankind, and the dwellers in tropical and temperate 
zones, respectively, seem to have reacted differently, to judge by 
variations in the forms and characters of primitive religions. It 
would need considerable courage to maintain that the God who thus 
revealed himself in Nature to primitive man is not the Creator of the 
universe, or that the revelations of pre-Christian Buddha or post- 
Christian Mohammed were not inspired by the same source. In all 
cases the revelation is both mediated through a human agency and 
also tempered to the understanding of the nation sddbessed. 

When we study Creation from the other, the universe, end, we 
find a series of processes disclosing considerable uniformity. Brunner 
very properly attacks the theory that the universe was created out 
of an original Chaos co-existent with the Creator, and maintains 
that the Creator “ willed” Creation on lines which presuppose its 
ultimate dissolution. Be that as it may, the act of Creation does seem, 
in the light of modern scientific thought, to have set up fundamental 
tensions producing the universe as we know it. The tensions arise 
mainly from the contrasts between the heat of energy and the cold 
of space; and again between the attractions of the greater 
masses and the resistance of the lesser, as the heavenly bodies are 
formed. 

But the creation of the heavenly bodies is not an end in itself, but 
a means to a still greater end—the ascertainment of the body com- 
prising in itself the optimum conditions necessary to support life. 
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One cannot claim that the various solar systems consciously co- 
operated towards this objective. All one can say is that each sun, 
planet or star contributed its own qualities of density, heat, atmo- 
sphere, and so on, towards the Creator’s purpose. Indeed the vast 
scale of the universe may, for all we know, have been necessary to 
ensure to the Creator the emergence of one body possessing all the 
optimum conditions required. 

When life emerged upon the earth, it either was “ introduced ” by 
_a new creative effort or was “ evoked ” from the existing raw materials 
on the earth’s surface. In either case it appeared first in very rudi- 
mentary form, evolving during many millennia as fish, plants, birds, 
mammals, insects, micro-organisms, and achieving the final balance 
of genera and species as we know it. One may regard the reactions 
of organic life to changes of environment (climate, enemies, food 
supplies and so on) as efforts definitely co-operative with the Creator 
in his evolutionary plan. At that stage, again, life appears to be an 
end in itself, with “ balance” similar to that of the solar systems; 
but it is not so, for animal life, in its turn, is found to be a means 
towards an end greater than itself. From it there emerges—just as 
the earth emerged—one species of primate which attracts the special 
interest of the Creator in its human potentialities. 


We have now reached the crux of our problem: How was man 
created? There is no doubt at all about the power of the Creator to 
create, simply by Will, as the universe was created, or as the first 
protoplasm was willed upon an earth which had cooled sufficiently 
to receive life. As John the Baptist said: God is able out of stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. : 

But. one feels, somehow, that that is not how the Logos created 
man, with his definite animal ancestry. The Creator’s methods show 
infinite care and artistry; and he has himself given us a hint which, 
in. the light of modern psychology, points to a solution of our 
problem. If it is true, as Christ said, that flesh owes its origin to 
flesh and spirit to spirit, then we may confidently assert (with modern 
a) that personality can only be “ born” or “ caught ” 

rom personality. Applying this premiss to the creation of man, we 

are led to the conclusion that the Logos, God Incarnate, took human 
form in order that his audible and visible—yes, and tangible— 
Presence might attract the imitative qualities of our animal ancestors 
and so induce personality in them. 

One cannot, in the light of modern science, accept the Genesis 
story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, but one can picture a 
Creator who, as a superman, walks and talks with our pre-human 
ancestors and trains them in all that makes for the good life, in the 
fashioning of tools and weapons and clothing and in the use of fire; 
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and one can imagine how, in that companionship, primitive man 
would gradually acquire thoughtfulness, reason, the gift of speech, 
the appreciation of beauty, the abandon of laughter and the relief of 
tears. 

If this assumption rings true, that the Creator’s craftsmanship led 
him to “ induce ” personality in primitive man by personal associa- 
tion with him, then we have a rational content to our belief that man 
was created in the image of God. And we may proceed with some 
confidence to the further assumption that the period of this visible 
and audible companionship cannot have lasted long. It corresponds 
to the period when a mother’s arms are round her child in its first 
efforts to walk. The time must come for the protective arms to be 
withdrawn, so that in spite of falls and bruises the child may learn to 
walk by itself. So, when the time was ripe, when God Incarnate 
perceived that human personality was sufficiently established to be 
carried from generation to generation by the normal intercourse of 
family and social life, the Creator withdrew his visible Presence. 
The King, in Our Lord’s parable, has distributed his talents, and 
withdraws to a far country. The Fall has begun. 

Our Lord knew what the-result of his withdrawal would be. 
Primitive man’s ancestors had lived by animal instinct alone, unself- 
conscious and therefore sitiless; their needs and their desires exactly 
corresponded. When personality is acquired, the animal instincts 
and needs still continue, but now the self intrudes consciously upon 
them, and man’s desires are no longer restricted to his needs. The 
tensions between the claims of self and those of family, friends and 
neighbours become so strong that sin follows almost as a matter of 
course. Man has acquired divine talents, but has yet to acquire also 
the experience necessary to enable him to handle them with the divine 
Wisdom, to “lend” them to other men and women, and so invest 


them to the joy and glory of God. 


This view of Creation suffers from over-condensation, and may be 
thought to raise more questions than it answers. But it does lead 
naturally to our present position. Man is destined for a spiritual 
existence, and yet he is lamentably destitute of experience in handling 
spiritual things. In fact, although in becoming man he received 
personality and was thus fashioned in the image of God, it cannot be 
claimed that his first nature is Godwards, as the heliotrope turns 
sunwards. His first nature is animal-conscious, instinctive; his 
second nature is self-conscious. If he is to become truly God- 
conscious, he must be born anew. 

God’s interest in his Creation is close and continuous because it is 
*‘ environmental.” Every creature is born into its, or his or her, 
natural environment, and the environment sets up tensions which are 
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an inescapable feature of his evolutionary Plan. ‘The story of Creation 
turns, therefore, on the degree of co-operation between creature and 
Creator. In the inorganic world, naturally, such co-operation is at 
its lowest, unconscious. Plant life reacts to changes of environment 
and assumes new forms to the glory of God, but such co-operation is 
only semi-conscious. The animal’s reactions, and therefore its 
co-operation, are conscious, but instinctive. 

Man’s co-operation is fully conscious, but also self-conscious. 
The tensions with which he is faced are often severe, both those 
internal, between his animal instincts and his own better self, and 
those external, between self-will and the claims of others in his 
family, friendly, social, national and international life. The final 
stage is reached when a man comes to realize that only by the sur- 
render of self can he attain full God-consciousness, in the light on the 
face of Jesus Christ. He is reborn; God-consciousness grows in 
him; his co-operation with his Creator in this world’s evolutionary 
existence is complete, in preparation for his citizenship of the 


Kingdom of Heaven. 
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THERE have been epochs in the history of humanity in which 
writers and artists have exerted a great influence on contemporary 
events, but this would not appear to be true of the present time. 
Whenever I happen to meet a representative of the new generation— 
and, taken as a whole, it is a thoughtful and promising generation—I 
usually put to him the following question: “To whom do you look 
up as a leader of thought as my generation looked up to such writers 
as Shaw and Wells? Is there anybody whom you regard as a ieader? ” 
I rarely get a satisfactory answer to my question, and the truth would 
seem to be that, although there are magnificent craftsmen amongst 
the writers and artists, there is no one who exerts a strong influence 
on current thought. The young have their favourites amongst the 
poets and the artists and admire their skill, but as craftsmen and not 
as leaders. It will be of interest to discover the reason for this. 

This is an extremely critical time in human history, and in making 
this statement I am not referring to atom bombs, but to the general 
drift of modern though. Arnold Toynbee has rightly declared our 
Western civilization to be no longer a Christian civilization, but a 
post-Christian one. In its essence this is a scientific age, an age in 
which many people regard truth as being synonymous with scientific 
truth. The real leaders of to-day are the scientists and the technicians, 
whose achievements are so astounding that even the writers and the 
attists are dazzled by them. In many ways the present age resembles 
that into which Plato was born and from which he reacted so strongly. 
Plato commented on his own times as follows: 


They say [he wrote] that fire and water and earth and air all exist by 
nature and chance. . . . The elements are severally moved by chance and 
some inherent force, according to affinities amongst them, of hot and cold, 
or of dry with moist, etc. After this fashion and in this manner the whole 
heaven has been created as well as animals and plants . . . not by the action 
of mind, as they say, or of any god, but, as I was saying, by chance alone. 


(The Laws.) 
With only a slight change of terms the modern scientist’s account of 
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the evolution of man and of the universe is similar to that expounded 
by Plato’s contemporaries. Now, as in the days of Plato, mind has 
been pitchforked out of the universe and creation is explained in 
terms of matter conjured into action by blind forces and producing, 
seemingly by accident, everything from the heavenly bodies to man’s 
eternal search for truth, beauty and goodness. 

No blame is to be attached to the scientists for their one-sided view 
of the universe and of man, for, given the method by which they 
work, it is the only view they are able to obtain of it. When we 
come to investigate the scientists’ technique we find that it can be 
finally reduced to the reading of pointers. All that is required of 
the investigator is that he should be able to state whether a pointer 
is in a certain position or not. That scientists have been able to 
achieve so much by such simple means is an immense feat, and so 
successful have they been that many people are led into the error of 
believing that the scientific account of the universe is a complete 
account of it. This makes it all the more necessary that those who 
approach the same subject from another direction should correct 
the scientists’ one-sided report of it by emphasizing the aspects of 
the universe to which the scientists are blind. Truth is many-sided, 
and the poets, artists, philosophers and men of religion all have their 
contribution to make. 

I am fully aware of the gravity of the accusation I am about to 
bring against writers and artists in general, namely, that they have 
not discharged their responsibilities in this respect. A concrete 
example of their failure will make this plainer, and I shall take as an 
illustration that particular department of science which is of special 
importance to writers and artists, namely, psychology. I have 
included psychology amongst the sciences, but actually it is not a 
science, nor in my opinion is it ever likely to become one. That 
great expert on the human nervous system, Sir Charles Sherrington, 
was obviously of the same opinion when he wrote that, whilst the 
study of the human brain was a science, psychology was not. 


The mind is something with such manifold variety, with such fleeting 
changes, with such countless nuances, with such wealth of combinations, 
such heights and depths of mood, such sweeps of passion, such vistas of 
imagination, that the bald submission of some electrical potentials, recog- 
nizable in nerve centres as correlates to all these, may seem to the special 
student of mind almost derisory. . . . The mental is not amenable as a 
form of energy, that in brief is the gap which parts psychiatry and physiology. 


Yet so great is the glamour attached to the sciences that twentieth- 
century psychologists have been struggling tooth and nail to convert 
their art into a science, and the founder of the school of behaviourists 
went so far as to claim that this had already been done. 
Some twenty years ago Dr Watson constructed a rigid framework 
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for psychology. Whatever could be fitted into it was placed there, 
and what was not amenable to this treatment was quietly pushed 
aside. Consciousness proved to be an awkward ingredient of the 
human mind, so the very existence of consciousness, a concept which 
is fundamental to many metaphysicians, was promptly denied. 
** States of consciousness,” wrote Dr Watson, “ provide no data 
that admit of scientific investigation, nor can the behaviourist find 
any evidence of mental existence of any kind.” So, by behaviourist 
decree, consciousness and all the higher attributes of the human 
mind were banished and a so-called science of psychology was made 
without them. Man, the behaviourists declared, was nothing but a 
long string of reflexes. Now it is difficult to make any statement 
which is either entirely true or entirely false, and there is an element 
of truth in what Dr Watson said. The behaviourist creed is that 
dangerous thing, a half-truth; it is true of the lower nature of man, 
but not necessarily so of his higher nature. 

Fortunately behaviourism did not provide writers and artists with 


material suited to their needs, so they took little notice of it. But it 
was otherwise with the material offered them by that great pioneer 
of twentieth-century psychology, Sigmund Freud. Freud proclaimed 
that man was controlled by the primitive urges emanating from his 
subconscious, and that what he called his reason was the faculty by 
which he justified, or rationalized, these blind compulsions. Again 


there was truth in Freud’s statement, a truth which Buddha long ago 
ptoclaimed when he said that man was the slave of his desires. It 
was a truth to which the Neo-Platonists likewise drew attention, but 
with the necessary addition that the higher faculties of man waged a 
ceaseless wat with this underground current of primitive urges. 
Unfortunately the artists and the novelists were so fascinated with 
the material with which Freud had provided them that they failed to 
apply the necessary corrective, and Freudism exerted a powerful 
influence on early twentieth-century art and literature. 

The painters fished in the submerged regions of their minds and 
brought up for our inspection the oddest collection of objects. 
The mote incongruous the assortment, the better were they pleased. 
In one of Salvador Dali’s pictures there is displayed a horse, a part 
of a car, a telephone, a skull and a lady’s corsets. It is from the 
subconscious that dreams and nightmares arise, incongruity and 
irrelevance being of their very essence. The paintings of the surrealist 
school are therefore of great interest to the psychologist and the 
psychopathologist, and they have long been making use of their 
patients’ drawings and paintings for purposes of both diagnosis and 
treatment. By encouraging their patients to express their feelings 
on canvas and paper and studying the results they are often able to 
make such diagnoses as schizophrenia or manic-depression. The 
patient may benefit directly from projecting his feelings on to paper 

Vox. LIT. No. 4. 15 
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ot canvas, undergoing by this means a kind of emotional catharsis. 
But surely art has another function than that of relieving painters 
and writers of a surcharge of conflicting emotions in their sub- 
conscious. Even if they themselves benefit from it, those who are 
not psychiatrists cannot be expected to take pleasure in such clinical 
data. I see enough in my consulting-room of the strains and stresses 
to which human beings are subjected. I have no desire to view 
them also in picture-galleries and books. Freud was a medical man 
and it was his business to delve into the murkier regions of the 
human mind, but I see no reason why the artist and the writer 
should confine their work to scavenging. 

I have no desire to denigrate the achievements of the writers of 
“ psychological ” novels, for there can be no doubt that such novelists 
as James Joyce, Hemingway and Faulkner and such playwrights as 
Jean-Paul Sartre have done their work with consummate skill. What 
I deplore is that their attention should be directed solely to the lower 
levels of the human mind, which have been already explored so 
thoroughly by Freud. Freud was a genius, but a short-sighted one 
in that he did not realize that there existed higher as well as lower 
levels of consciousness. Consciousness is a variable, arid if Freud 
had regarded religion with less prejudice he would have accepted 
the fact that there are superconscious as well as subconscious states. 
Examples of these are to be found in the sacred literature of the 
world and in the illumination of the saints. In other words, man is 
a god-like creature as well as an animal driven by the blind com- 
pulsions of his subconscious. A higher entity lives within him, 
which the analytical instrument invented by Freud is quite unable to 
reach, and Western psychologists and their camp-followers among 
the writers and the artists have been singularly blind to these higher 
regions of the mind. Their gaze has been directed downwards and 
never upwatds. William James alone of all Western psychologists 
realized the importance of higher states of consciousness. He drew 
attention to the fact that 


our normal waking consciousness is but one special type of consciousness, 
while all about it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, there are potential 
forms of consciousness entirely different. 


If artists and writers in general had been less under the domination 
of science they would have realized that man is the object of two 
forms of evolution, an earlier one, which he shared with the animals, 
and a later evolution, which is peculiarly his own. No modern 
writer has expressed the situation of man more clearly than Lowes 
Dickinson. In A Modern Symposium he wrote: 


Man is in the making; but henceforth he must make himself. To that point 
Nature has led him out of the primeval slime. She has given him the 
rudiments of a soul. Now it is for him to make or mar that splendid torso. 
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Let him look no more to her for aid; for it is her will to create one who 
has the power to create himself. If he fails, she fails; back goes the metal 
in the pot; and the great process begins anew. If he succeeds, he succeeds 
alone. His fate is in his own hands, 


Nietzsche had the same message for mankind, but unfortunately 
Nietzsche’s idea of the superman has been badly misunderstood. 

It is possible, I think, to guess when this second, more conscious 
form of evolution, began. It started some 30,000 years ago with the 
appearance of Cro-Magnon man in the Mediterranean basin. This 
new type of man was tall and possessed of a high forehead, a straight 
nose and a prominent chin, He was a magnificent specimen of - 
humanity and his cranial capacity was greater even than is ours. 
What was particularly remarkable about Cro-Magnon men was that 
they gave expression to something which from the point of view of 
the struggle for survival alone was entirely useless. They adorned 
their caves with paintings, designed ornaments, made jewellery and 
statues and even decorated their weapons. To my way of thinking 
this is the most momentous date in the whole of human history, 
the date when men were not merely content with physical survival, 
but began to struggle in an entirely new direction, towards spiritual 
development. Amongst the few, this struggle has continued ever 
since, and it is by variations appearing in the few that evolution 
always works. 

In this new form of evolution art and literature play an important 
role. They are the vehicles by which ideas are passed from one 
generation to another, permitting the handing on of acquired 
characteristics. By this means the potential speed of man’s spiritual 
evolution is increased a hundredfold. What I am suggesting is 
that in this critical moment of his history man is not receiving the 
help he needs from the guardians of our traditional knowledge, 
the writers and artists. The thin gruel of science is insufficient to 
give him sustenance, and religion, his support in former ages, is now 
at a piteously low ebb. His situation is a precarious one, for man 
drags behind him his animal past in the form not only of atavistic 
organs, but of the blind compulsions residing in his subconscious. 
It is not by dwelling on these lower functions of his mind, as most 
writers and artists are inclined to do, that his spiritual evolution will 
be aided. The all-important point to be remembered is not that he 
is still more ape than man, but that he has begun to struggle with 
his brute inheritance. 

When the novelist does turn his attention from the lower to the 
higher attributes of the mind, and attempts to portray the more 
highly evolved man, he almost invariably fails. All that Hilton was 
able to tell his readers about the monks of Shangri-la was that they 
were extremely courteous and lived to an immense age. Somerset 
Maugham’s decadent society is brilliantly portrayed, but his saint in 
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The Razor’s Edge is a very unconvincing and ineffectual person. 
Sit Ronald Frazer does a little better. His character Uncle Harry 
occasionally breaks the silence with Buddha-like utterances and 
displays a quiet wisdom of his own. Claude Houghton is much 
more successful, for his Jonathan Scrivener is a strong and vital 
person who dominates the whole story. This is as it should be. 

Thete are, of course, authors who would deny this doctrine that 
the writer should have a message for his fellow-men. In a recent 
review Lord David Cecil suggested that one of the reasons why 
Carlyle is read so little at the present day is that he regarded himself as a 
prophet and subordinated his genius to his message. The author who 
deals with such ephemeral things as politics will be quickly outmoded, 
but I cannot agree that if he writes on a subject so fundamental as the 
nature of man his works will necessarily be short-lived. 

Idealists often remark that the only hope for mankind lies in a 
spiritual revival, but of what use is such a statement if nothing is 
done to bring it about? Do we intend to leave it to the churches to 
engineer a come-back? If this is our hope there is little chance of 
its being fulfilled. Although Christ’s message to mankind is as true 
as it was on the day on which it was given, we must accept the fact 
that we live in a post-Christian age in which it is science and not 
Christianity, or any other religion, which counts. Through its 
insistence on creeds rather than on living experience, through its 
claims to be unique, and through the interminable quarrelling 
between rival sects, the Church has lost prestige and makes but little 
appeal to the intellectuals of to-day. If a spiritual renascence occurs 
it is likely to have its origin outside the churches and to acknowledge 
the truth common to all the great world faiths. Parochialism in 
religion is as unsuited to the needs of humanity in its struggle to 
sutvive as is parochialism in economics. 

If ever there were a time in the history of man when a heavy 
responsibility rested on the shoulders of the writers and artists of 
this country, it is surely now. Picture our present situation. Here 
we stand uncomfortably interposed between two angry giants 
hurling insults at each other across a strip of ocean which can be 
traversed by jet-bombers within a few hours. We can no longer 
claim to be a first-class power, so far as our ability to defend ourselves 
against aggression is concerned, and should a world war happen 
much in this island would be destroyed. Yet, weak though we be 
in armed forces, we possess something of which the world at this 
present moment is in dire need—ideas. A country which has pro- 
duced more inspired writers and poets than any other country in 
the world has a mission to perform in Europe, just as our fellow- 
nation, India, has a similar mission to perform in Asia. Ideas have 
not lost their force, and writers are essentially the creators and the 
purveyors of ideas. 
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To those who came to manhood between the two wars few thinkers 
were less known or valued than F. D. Maurice. He had been an 
enthusiasm of their more genial and perhaps more robust parents, 
or even grandparents, and each generation suffers to some extent 
from an CEdipus complex, a desire to slay its father’s gods, if not its 
father. The between-wars generation reacted strongly from the 
romantic optimism of the Edwardian era. It prided itself on having 
rediscovered Original Sin, and ‘felt a certain astringent satisfaction in 
knowing what was implied by the doctrine of the Fall of Man. 
Maurice, who grew up with the intense consciousness of sin of the 
Evangelical Revival, thought that his age concentrated too much on 
evil. After the 1914 war, and then the topsy-turvy world of irrespon- 
sible extravagance, followed by depression and bankruptcy, there 
was a demand for an objective authoritative creed which would give 
man an assured place in an orderly scheme and tell him what he 
should do in that place. St Thomas Aquinas and Karl Marx seemed 
to provide the best alternatives. Maurice had been a Platonist who 
seemed to claim the right to act by his own intuitions, even if those 
intuitions did, to some extent, conform to orthodox doctrine. 
Victorian Platonists tended to be liberals who, at best, provided a 
milk-and-water socialism. Plato, a religious-minded pagan, was a 
more dangerous guide, it was sometimes thought, than Aristotle, 
who had hardly any religious pretensions and thus left a convenient 
vacuum into which the “ Christian scherne of redemption ” could 
be neatly fitted. Newman, who was more of an Aristotelian, with 
his inimitable prose style was more likely to appeal to a middle class, 
which he had once so fiercely attacked but which now felt itself to 
be threatened by a rising proletariat. 

Even if there was some justification for this reaction to order, 
tradition and stability after an age of large-scale reform and post-war 
social dislocation, yet it must be admitted that different ages have 
different needs, and we may ask ourselves to-day whether Maurice 
did not make a most valuable contribution to his own time; whether, 
in fact, in facing its particular problems he did not show a subtlety 
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of mind and a greater intellectual fastidiousness than Newman 
himself, though, of course, totally without the latter’s felicity of style. 

The adversary against whom Newman waged relentless war was 
Liberalism. Man, it appeared, was throwing off all respect for 
authority, and, with a ruthless, analytical intellect, was tearing to 
pieces cherished beliefs together with the social and religious order 
in which these beliefs were enshrined. The message of the Oxford 
Movement was not to yield an inch to the liberals, to reverence all 
that was ancient, and, if the enemy’s critical attack finally seemed 
unanswerable, to compel him to silence by saying that you submitted 
to an infallible authority whom you regarded it as impious to question. 
Much Victorian religious apologetic was based on the need for 
authority, whether it was the Bible, the Church, or the Pope. The 
non-Christian world had not yet, with its Mussolinis, Hitlers and 
Stalins, produced its own infallible claimants who have made these 
arguments appear less sound to the religious world of to-day than 
they did to the nineteenth century. Then anarchy, not tyranny, 
seemed the chief danger. Thrones were falling and nobles were 
being driven into exile. The rising middle class was showing an 
increasing disrespect for hereditary rank and “feudal ” hierarchy. 
One organization alone could provide an adequate bulwark against 
such formidable foes. The descendants of the apostles, the God- 
appointed officials of the Catholic Church, must resume and, perhaps, 
take on greater responsibilities than they had ever had before, to 
provide shelter for those who were defenceless against the liberal 
intellect and who yet remained faithful to the ancient ways. 

That the Oxford Movement did check an aggressive and one-sided 
liberalism was undoubtedly not the least of the blessings it bestowed 
on mankind. Nevertheless, its method was full of dangers. Its 
insistence that authority could alone be the answer to reason drove 
many, as Thomas Huxley was later to declare, to Agnosticism rather 
than to religion. Liberalism was regarded as entirely black and the 
tactics that were employed against the supposedly heretical or 
irreligious seemed sometimes to be as ruthless and unscrupulous as 
those of their opponents, and went a long way to justify Dr Arnold’s 
strictures on the “ Oxford malignants.” There was also a certain 
atmosphere of panic in the defence. One does not always feel sure 
that a really effective answer has been thought out against the argu- 
ments of the merciless intellect. The attitude of the ostrich was 
occasionally manifest. 

Maurice, indeed, seems for a time to have thought of joining the 
Oxford apostles. But he could not work with men who ultimately 
stood for the old aristocratic, feudal Tory view of the world and were 
so bitter against the rising liberals. In his biography he speaks of a 
friend who had been most active in persuading the High Church 
party to think of him as “a very decent, genteel sort of person,” and 
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“led me to believe that they did think me so. Unfortunately,” he adds, 
“T took off the mask when he was not looking and they were 
quite frightened by my ugliness.” 

Unlike the Oxford men, Maurice had read widely in modern as 
well as ancient philosophy, and he was not so alarmed by liberalism 
and the analytical intellect as they. He realized that the stark 
empiricism which had begun with Francis Bacon and continued with 
Locke, which liked to boast of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists as 
its disciples, had been losing confidence with Hume, and, in spite of 
the efforts of Hume’s disciple, Bentham, to revive it in a new form, 
it was finally shown by Kant to be untenable, unless supported by 
“ principles ” which lay beyond the premises in which it sought to 
enclose itself. True, the eager promoters of the “ March of Mind ” 
had hardly begun to realize this. But trained philosophers could 
view the signs of the times from a wider perspective. Metaphysical 
systems like those of the St Simonians and Positivists of France, of 
Robert Owen in England, systems based on synthesis rather than 
analysis, would, Maurice realized, be quite capable of dealing with 
the critical intellect at the appointed time. But what might be the 
price? Maurice, who by no means scorned the critical, empirical, 
scientific outlook, was not trying to destroy it, but endeavouring to 
give it an adequate justification by making its supporters aware of 
its proper functions. 

Maurice’s attitude towards the Reformation was similar. The 
Oxford Movement liked to believe that the Church of England had 
had as little as possible to do with Protestantism. For, in spite of 
what seemed the increasing power and influence of Evangelicalism 
during the nineteenth century, Maurice realized that Protestantism 
was faced by a crisis in which what was sound in the Reformation 
might be destroyed together with what was false, in the same way 
as the positive insights of the liberal enlightened attitude were also 
threatened by the collectivist creeds of the future. Protestantism 
and Liberalism, Maurice believed, could only maintain their position 
if supported by “ sear catholic . , . not as an accident and 
addition to the faith we hold as individuals, but as the very ground- 
work of it.” It was not to destroy the protestant and liberal heritage 
that Maurice turned to “ something catholic,” but to maintain it. 
Maurice could not join the Oxford Movement because he believed 
in an inclusive catholicism which, though opposed to sectarian 
narrowness, was also opposed to the exclusiveness of the Oxford 
Movement, which Maurice suspected of emphasizing and rigidly 
defining certain doctrines so as to drive away Protestants and liberals 
rather than seeking a means by which reconciliation might be 


possible. 
Mautice’s statements cannot be fully appreciated, however, unless 


1 See Kingdom of Christ (Everyman Edition), p. 177. 
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we understand something about his philosophic method. He 
claimed to derive this from Socrates and Plato. To Maurice the 

reat merit of Socrates was that, unlike most philosophers, he mixed 
Fimself up with the life of his time. He was interested in the personal 
and professional activities of ordinary people. Above all, he felt 
himself guided by his daimon. To Maurice, Socrates’ philosophy is 
the very opposite of one of passive contemplation; it is rather a 
philosophy of will, a searching and seeking out of the truth in actual 
practical life. Though Maurice claimed to be a disciple of Plato, 
yet he had far less use for Plotinus, and very little use for some of the 
medieval mystics like Eckhard or even for the Cambridge Platonists. 
It was by his active concern with the conflicts of his time that Socrates 
was able by his method of dialectic to discover those “ principles ” 
that Maurice believed could only be discovered at work in concrete 
events. Maurice himself found some interesting “ principles ” at 


work in the institutions of nineteenth-century Britain. The State, he 
declared, embodied the principle of the law, and as such was as much 
God-ordained as the Church which embodied the principle of the 
freedom of the spirit. State law, however, like Kant’s understanding, 
must know its own limitations. It could only be the guardian of 
individual rights and property. The Church, on the other hand, was 
in principle “ communist,” and should meee such institutions 


as tailors’ co-operatives because they embodied that “ principle.” 
To the superficial mind such “ principles ” might often appear to 
conflict with one another. But the profounder thinker, through the 
dialectical method, if he found one “ principle” revealed in one 
party, might find another in its opponents, and would seek to 
reconcile opposing “‘ principles ” to obtain a just decision in everyday 
life. Maurice, indeed, believed that this should be the main problem 
of the philosopher. What he must ot be, at any rate, was a “ system ” 
builder, one who, Maurice believed, gave up the search for truth and 
created vast logical structures on inadequately realized and insufficient 
premises. This to Maurice was the philosophic sin. For the 
“ system ” builder came to believe that his enclosed logical structure 
included the whole of reality, that all truth could be contained in 
propositions, while to Maurice truth was primarily something 
revealed, but revealed to the seeker who discovered it by a searching 
synthesizing process, based on a faith in an ultimate unity in which 
diversities were reconciled. Maurice felt that the whole Aristotelian 
tradition, with its emphasis on logic and classification—and he 
regarded Locke and some of his successors up to Dean Mansel as in 
some sense the heirs to Aristotle—was threatened with the danger 
of “system.” Newman, too, was giving the nineteenth century, 
not “a catholic church,” a kingdom in which diverse “ principles ” 
could be found at work, but a “ catholic system,” built on a few 
isolated “ principles ” that were opposed to the Protestantism of the 
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time. There was an element of truth, Maurice believed, in all creeds. 
“Whatever man has found an ression for in language,” he 
declared in discussing Plato’s afield “ whatever man has pursued 
as an object in life, there is in that a truth, a substance which may be 
distinguished from the lying substance that surrounds and counter- 
feits it.” 1 Maurice stands, therefore, at the opposite pole to certain 
modern philosophers who dismiss what cannot be proved by certain 
arbitrary tests as “ nonsense.” 

The son of a Unitarian minister, the wife and daughters of whom 
had become various kinds of Evangelicals, Maurice was largel 
concerned in reconciling the ideas oF. the eighteenth century wi 
the ideas of those who had reacted against them at the time of the 
French Revolution. If we try to analyse his thought, however, we 
find that those elements which seem most conservative often have 
revolutionary implications, while what might seem revolutionary 
has a conservative character.. Thus, Martin Luther is praised for 
having opposed scholastic rationalism and having insisted on the 
need for the revelation of a Will. Luther, in fact, unlike Napoleon 
and the French Revolution, realized the importance of a distinct 
personal, family and national life. Maurice’s catholicism, on the 
other hand, though it may have owed something to the Oxford 
Movement, seems to have acquired a character of its own derived 
from seventeenth- and eighteenth-century universalist creeds like 
those of the Quakers, the Unitarians and the philosophes. ‘This was 
to make Maurice responsive to the new universalist doctrines of 
socialism, which he saw as the craving for a church in a sectarian and 
individualist age. 

The insistence that one mind could hold as complementary “ prin- 
ciples ” that were expressed in bitterly opposing parties, was what 
really baffled and irritated so many of his contemporaries. His 
method of extracting “ principles ” from the life of the everyday 
world also seemed obscure and mysterious. ‘One may not be ured 
to being at the bottom of the sea ” is how Charles Kingsley described 
his reaction to Maurice’s intellectual processes; but if the area was 
obscure and dark to ordinary men, Maurice, like some deep-sea fish, 
seemed to have luminous eyes which made him quite at home in 
such a region. 

As a result he was both an inspiration and an irritation to the 
practical man. For his insistence that he must always be a “ digger,” 
“‘a metaphysical grubber ” meant, indeed, that he often seemed to 
discover radiant and shining principles which set more prosaic 
hearts aflame and stirred them into eager activity. But the moment 
they tried to apply those principles to life, to clothe them with 
institutional forms, Maurice’s fastidious concern for the truth 
emerged. He felt they were creating a diabolic “ system,” that the 


1 See Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy (1873 edition), p. 145. 
15* 
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“ principle” having, as it were, escaped from the complexity of 
concrete life, was suddenly developing a fiendish life of its own. 
The Christian Socialist Movement is the story of Maurice first being 
the inspiration, then the saboteur-in-chief of the attempt to turn 
“principles ” to practical use; the latter when confronted by the 
highly doctrinaire, orderly and systematic mind of one of his admirers, 
J. M. Ludlow. Nor was it easy to argue with a man who seemed to 
have a direct vision of spiritual realities and sometimes dismissed his 
opponents’ views as mere “ notions ” and “opinions.” If Maurice 
indeed had not lived among active and practical men, mostly laymen, 
he might have remained merely rather a queer, paradoxical person 
of whom no one would have taken very much notice. He declared 
sadly that most of the eggs he had laid had turned out addled. But 
for the assistance of simpler and more practical-minded friends, 
however, they might never have been laid at all! 

If, however, we pass from Maurice’s method to the results of his 
work, Maurice’s achievements are impressive. There is little of 
value in the Oxford Movement which he did not make his own, 
while discarding its aggressive, partisan and reactionary outlook, 
passing its ideas tarough his own mind so that they suddenly fsa 
to have immense significance for the future. For the despised 


catholicism of the Gothic and barbarous centuries was, after Maurice 
had expounded it, seen to embody the same “ principles ” as the 


** social ” revolution. Maurice did not call in authority against the 
opponents of Christianity. He insisted that the agnostic who was 
chasing further and further into the metaphysical stratosphere after 
a deity should come down to earth and find him there; that 
Christianity was a bread-and-butter religion, and that the spirit of 
man was illuminated by the Spirit that provided him with his food 
and clothing. Maurice, it has been said, provided his age with a 
“true Gnosticism ” as against a “false Agnosticism.” 1 True, the 
function of a theologian, as he saw it, was very different from that 
of the theologian to-day. Maurice had to disentangle the Christian 
faith from an evangelical “‘ system ” in which it was enmeshed and 
which was gradually stifling it. The modern theologian has to draw 
men away from earthbound ideologies that seek to deify nations, 
classes or even churches, and to reveal to them again the dimension 
of transcendence, often most apparent when these ideologies and 
cultures show signs of breaking up. If, however, Maurice is accused 
of being the father of modern “ immanentism,” it can be answered 
that he never identified himself with one “ principle,” and that the 
theologian who reverenced the Bible, St Paul, Augustine, and 
Luther, who believed in monarchs appointed by God working 
through a mixed government and was very suspicious of democracy, 
was not himself likely to fall into such a heresy. 

1 See Rev. Charles Gardner on F. D. Maurice, Tot Hrssert Journat, January, 1930, p. 319. 
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Nor did Maurice ever abandon the true liberalism which was 
largely a legacy of the Renaissance and of the Protestant sects like the 
a and Quakers, a belief in freedom which is scarcely found 
in medieval Catholicism or in some of the socialist and communist 
manifestations of to-day. His “ true Gnosticism ” provided a means 
by which the scholar could grapple with the challenge of historic 
and scientific knowledge then often used by the sceptic to undermine 
the faith. It was with some other faculty than the mere understanding 
that the genuine meaning of the Scriptures was discovered, but the 
understanding had its place. The great nineteenth-century Biblical 
critics, Westcott, Lightfoot and Hort, who at once remained Christian 
and yet applied the new critical methods, were the spiritual descen- 
dants of Maurice, who did not concern himself with this matter. 
Again, Maurice’s attitude to science was very different from that of 
most nineteenth-century theologians. The true, honest investigator 
won his wholehearted approval. The laws of the material world 
were, he believed, akin to the “ principles ” he discovered working 
in everyday life. He had the greatest admiration for the “ method ” 
of Charles Darwin, with its exhaustive and patient collecting and 
sifting of evidence. Of course, he never considered ‘that Darwin 
had discovered the whole truth about biology. He, too, however, 
had been a seeker atid had revealed some important truths, although 
these might be modified and tzansformed in the light of further 
knowledge. Maurice has been accused of having no appreciation or 
understanding of the scientific outlook. This seems to me highly 
questionable. It may well be argued that he had a far better under- 
standing of scientific method than many Darwinian “ philosophers ” 
who claimed to be its earnest admirers while building up some vast 
philosophic system on a hypothesis which was at the time the most 
adequate, because it accounted for the largest number of facts, in a 
limited field of enquiry. Many scientists themselves, however, were 
thoroughly aware that such a theory could not be universally applied 
and might be greatly modified by further investigation. 

In defending the scholarly and scientific outlook that had emerged 
with the Renaissance, Maurice defended the respect for freedom 
which went with it. The liberalism of the day had become a “ false ” 
system. “ Competition,” he declared, “ is put forth as the law of the 
universe. It is a lie and the time is come for us to declare that it is a 
lie.” Maurice proclaimed the principle of co-operation and of the 
“social” revolution to counteract it. A little “ metaphysical 
grubbing,” however, had shown him that beneath this pretentious 
liberal “ system ” there lay hid a genuine belief in the value of the 
freedom of the human spirit. Maurice, in contrast to some later 
Christian Socialists, rushed into the fray to prevent any form of 
religious persecution. He was fanatically tender to eccentric, 
unorthodox and persecuted minorities, whether within or outside 
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the established Church. His view of truth as a kind of vision, not a 
series of propositions, made him feel that the organized partisan 
persecutors with their “systems,” be they High Church, Low or 
Broad, were blinding the believer’s eyes with blinkers, instead of 
protecting him from error. Freedom, not imposed discipline, unless 
self-imposed and voluntary, was the only way by which men could 
discover the will of God. 

Perhaps Maurice’s achievement is shown in its most attractive 
form when to-day we view Indians and Africans who have been 
taught in missionary schools which have, while making them 
Christians, yet managed to enable them to be genuine products of 
their own culture. These converts of our own time come to this 
country to study and later popularize in their own homeland the 
hygienic, welfare, medical and scientific knowledge, which they 
regard as the natural products of the Christian faith. 

Those who to-day accept the invitation of the atheist Chinese 
Communist Government to visit Pekin are, generally, at a very early 
ope in their stay shown the new sewers which are considered to 

a triumph of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. There is a Christian 
school of philosophy, to which Newman to some extent lent his 
- name, that maintains that concern with such sordid subjects is 

amaging to the soul. The attitude of a section of cultivated Europe, 
which in fact has learnt to take sewers for granted, has too often 
been that such achievements are a kind of desecration; the traveller 
to China should only concern himself with the ancient shrines of a 
former civilization from which time has removed all that was sordid 
and trivial. 

The extreme conservative and the extreme revolutionary are often 
both time-bound and materialists at heart. To-day it is necessary 
to recover faith in the God who transcends both shrines and sewers, 
though those who built both, whether they knew it or not, were 
performing his handiwork. If such a faith is possible to-day, it is 
largely due to the theological teaching of F. D. Maurice and his 
Christian Socialist disciples during the nineteenth century. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE RESURRECTION OF METAPHYSICS within the Anglo-Saxon world 
is a notable event. If to be refuted century after century is the acme of 
triumph, then metaphysics has certainly stood the test. The turning of the 
tide, heralded by two new journals, the American Review of Metaphysics and 
the Scottish Philosophical Quarterly, is confirmed by the appearance of E. E. 
Harris’s Nature, Mid and Modern Science (Allen & Unwin, 355.). Harris 
holds that contemporary empiricism has reached a dead end and that we 
have to return to the highroad of Hegel, Alexander, Bergson and Whitehtad. 
He believes that there are eternal problems in philosophy, and that the 
problem of knowledge should be formulated as “‘the mind in the world 
and. the world in the mind,” i.e. the relation of the mind to nature which 
it knows in science and of which it seems itself to be a product. He pursues 
this problem through the centuries from Anaximander to Whitehead. What 
emerges is rather a history of metaphysics, in the wake of Collingwood, 
enlivened by an incisive critique of Logical Positivism. The embryonic 
new metaphysics is the nineteenth-century philosophy of evolution. It is 
reborn in the shape of the preceding stage and therefore somewhat out of 
tune with contemporary science, which can hardly be said to be based on the 
ideas of evolution and holism. Nevertheless, the book is noteworthy as a 
courageous attempt to restate metaphysical problems in our time. That the 
thesis is more interesting than its elaboration may also be said of M. Blondel’s 
Philosophie et L’ Esprit Chrétien (Presses Universitaires de France). It repre- 
sents a unique attempt to establish a relation between “a most autonomous 
philosophy and a most positive religion” by avoiding rationalism as well 
as fideism. The proposed solution is based on the distinction between 
énigme and mystire. The enigma is an amopia in Aristotle’s sense, the impasse 
of philosophical reflexion from which there is no escape. The mystery is 
the light of faith which brings the solution of the enigmas. The emergent 
Blondélisme, famous in France but almost unknown in this country, repre- 
sents an ofiginal form of Augustinism. It subordinates, in an almost 
medieval manner, philosophy to the Christian religion and explains the 
lower order through the higher one. But although Blondel failed because 
the alleged pre-established harmony between philosophical problems and 
religious mysteries does not exist, his attempt to correlate reason and faith 
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in a comprehensive interpretation of reality, is unique. The book belongs 
to Blondel’s last period, during which he was virtually blind, and therefore 
represents a special achievement. 

Romantic tendencies arise to-day as a compensation for the overwhelming 
influence of the intellect in science and technology. Whitehead, the romantic 
realist, turned from mathematics and symbolic logic to a philosophy: of 
nature, dominated by the concept of organism, to an anti-materialistic 
evolutionary theory and to a critique of feeling. According to this con- 
ception, it is not matter which endures, the only “‘ endurances ” are struc- 
tures of activities, and these structures are evolved. All this, and much more, 
is excellently illustrated in Alfred North Whitehead, an Anthology selected by 
F. S. C. Northrop and Mason W. Gross (C.U.P., 755.). This omnibus 
edition, dreaded by Whitehead himself, contains substantial extracts from 
his major works. An introduction, indices and a bibliography would be 
welcome. Max Scheler, the romantic phenomenologist, believed in the 
cognitive value of feelings and emotions. They offered him a key for 
understanding other persons, beings and values, for they were to him not 
merely subjective, but responses, based on sympathy, in which the object 
reveals itself. As a specimen of his stimulating thought, The Nature of 
Sympathy, translated by P. Heath (Routledge, 30s.), may be recommended. 
Originally conceived as a study in the foundations of ethics, it became a 
phenomenological psychology of the feelings of sympathy, of love and 
hate. Heidegger is a romantic ontologist, a shepherd of Being, which, he 
thinks, was revealed in its pure form to the pre-Socratics. His Holywege 
are subjected to a sympathetic analysis in Chemins et Impasses de ?’Ontologie 
Heideggerienne (Nauwelaerts, Louvain, Fr. 39), by A. de Waehlens, who, 
however, concludes that the relation of man to Being remains obscure. 

The classical tradition is upheld in Ernst Cassirer’s The Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms, Vol. 1: Language (O.U.P., 325. 6d.). This philosophy 
widens the scope of the traditional theory of knowledge in its Kantian form, 
by studying the pre-logical forms of language and myths and of the corre- 
sponding worlds based on them. Thus a new philosophy of the mind 
emerges, a “ philosophy in a new key ”, based on the idea of the symbolic 
transformation of the sense data through our mind. This volume is rich 
in historical and ethnographical material. Leonard Nelson followed another 
Kantian tradition, namely, that of Apelt and Fries. Leonard Nelson zum 
Gedachinis (Verlag Offentliches Leben, Frankfurt) is a collection of essays 
devoted to his memory. The Catholic tradition is upheld in a rather personal 
and attractive form in E. I. Watkin’s revised edition of the Bow in the Clouds 
(Sheed & Ward, 75. 6d.), which is based on the idea of God’s presence in 
every form of human experience. In the Indian tradition P. R. Damle 
publishes a collection of Philosophical Essays (Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, Rs. 9.12), based on the reflection of self-conscious experience. 

The Classic and Romantic in Natural Philosophy are discussed in Professor 
G. Temple’s Inaugural Lecture (O.U.P., 25. 6d.). Deductive systems, based 
on first principles, such as Newton’s Principia, are here regarded as classic, 
whereas the inductive movements, based on a typically adventurous spirit, 
are called romantic. The Classic and Romantic thus become two styles to 
be applied in different circumstances. Is, then, Galileo Galilei’s Dialogue 
Concerning the Two Chief World Systems (C.U.P., 755.) classic or romantic? 
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According to Professor Temple’s terminology this spirited and cautious 
rejection of the Ptolemaic system and of Aristotelian metaphysics and physics 
and his defence of the Copernican should be called romantic. In fact, 
however, this work ranks as a classic in spite of, and perhaps because of, 
its adventurous spirit. This new translation, with Einstein’s illuminating 
introduction and with the translator’s notes and index, fills a gap. Canon 
C. E. Raven, in his lecture on Organic Design, delivered to the Friends of 
Dr Williams’s Library (O.U.P., 25. 6d.), discusses scientific thought from 
Ray to Paley. He concludes that we should not renew Dr Paley’s teleology, 
if we were to return to the belief that design is manifested in the character 
and development of the natural order. To all those who still believe, with 
E. E. Harris, in evolution as the prevailing scientific idea and the basis of 
a new metaphysics, the Bulletin de I’ Académie Internationale de Philosophie des 
Sciences, No. 8, Problémes d’ Evolution (Hermann & Cie, Paris), may be specially 
recommended. The three papers published in it, devoted to the paleonto- 
logical aspects of evolution, to the dynamism of populations, and to human 
evolution, make it abundantly clear that evolution, far from representing 
a solution, points to a complex of unsolved problems. Everything is still 
in flux, and daring hypotheses, as those of macrosaltations (sudden jumps in 
which a new organism appears like Pallas Athene out of Jupiter’s head) 
and of quantum-evolution, are seriously discussed. Dr Leonard Colebrook’s 
biography, A/mroth Wright, Provocative Doctor and Thinker (Heinemann, 215.), 
may interest philosophers. This pioneer of immuno-therapy advocated 
a study of logic as ‘‘ an absolute requirement for all who plan to lead an 
intellectual life? and wrote himself an Aletierotropic Logic. Miss L. S. 
Stebbing’s Logie in Practice is republished in a revised fourth edition 
(Methuen, 75. 6d.) and needs no further recommendation. In Asalytic and 
Synthetic Propositions and Mathematical Logic (International Universities Press, 
N.Y., 75¢.) N. O. Lossky defends the synthetic character of mathematical 
and logical propositions and attacks their interpretation as tautologies. 
The Appraisal of Intelligence is discussed by Miss A. W. Heim (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) in a thoughtful, critical and exploratory manner. She describes 
intelligent activity as “‘ the grasping of essentials and responding appropri- 
ately to it”; but does the first not refer to theoretical intelligence, and the 
second to practical intelligence, which, alas, are not always combined in 
the same person? 

K. L. Patton’s Man’s Hidden Search (Meeting House Press, Boston, $2.50) 
is a study in naturalistic mysticism, which is regarded as inseparable from 
religious mysticism. Lawrence Hyde, in I Who Am, A Study of the Self 
(Omega Press, 155.), holds that mystical experience rather than psycho- 
lopidal analysis can reveal the secret of the Self, which is in essence one with 
all other selves. He believes in a hierarchy within the mind as well as in 
the realm of spirits. P. W. Wright’s The Way of Philosophy (Odyssey Press, 
N.Y., $4.50) represents a type of introduction to philosophy common in 
the United States. Its new features are that it combines text and readings 
in one volume and applies a formal as well as an existential approach. A 
selective bibliography of German existentialism is published in O. F. 
Bollnow’s Deutsche Existenz philosophie (Francke, Berne, Fr. 3.40). It is 
valuable, but could be improved by short summaries of the single items. 

Within the volume of the American Philosophical Association on 
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Academic Freedom, Logic, and Religion, ed. by M. White (O.U.P., 225.), two 
symposia are of topical interest, one on “ The Ethics of Academic Free- 
dom ”’, the other on “‘ Are Religious Dogmas Cognitive and Meaningful? ” 
The first could be usefully read in connection with Science et Liberté, Suppleé- 
ment de la Revue “ Preuves”’, No. 37, Match 1954, which publishes the papers 
of an international congress devoted to this subject held at Hamburg in 
July 1953. The freedom of scientific research has become an urgent 
problem not only in the East, but also in the West. In his stimulating and 
original book on Ethics (Pelican, 3s. 6d.) P. H. Nowell-Smith holds that it 
is not the business of the moral philosopher to discuss questions of the 
type : What shall I do? What moral principles should I adopt? He 
attempts to show “ how the concepts that we use in practical discourse, in 
deciding, choosing, advising, praising and blaming, in selecting and rejecting 
moral rules, are related to each other”. He uses a new logic of adjectives 
and of sentences for clearing up certain muddles in the traditional theory. 
The logical analysis of such concepts as duty and moral goodness is the aim 
of Séren Halldén’s book on Emotive Propositions (Almquist & Wiksell, 
Stockholm, kr. 15). He holds that they can only be analysed into emotive 
ptoperties. Therefore he studies emotive propositions and their validity. 
The Ethics of Civilizations, by A. H. Kamiat (Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
$2), is a call for, and to, Civilizers, who are said to determine, by their 
number as well as by their contributions, the rank of a civilization. A total 
mobilization for peace and an eight-point programme is offered as A Way 
of Survival by A. W. Munk (Bookman Associates, N.Y., $3). The Lie About 
the West (Dent, 65.), Douglas Jerrold’s invective against Arnold Toynbee’s 
Reith Lectures, would have been more effective if it were not based on the 
inflated claim that Christian civilization is the only civilization based on the 
rights of the human person. It should be read together with Toynbee’s 
authoritative reply in this issue. James Parkes’s End of an Exile (Valentine, 
Mitchell & Co., 155.) is a collection of essays discussing the interplay 
between the new State of Istael and the Jews of the Diaspora. Among the 
essays of the “‘ History of Ideas Club ”’, published under the title Studies 
in Intellectual History (O.U.P., 305.), Harold Cherniss’s paper, ‘‘ The History 
of Ideas and Ancient Greek Philosophy ”, is noteworthy because it states 
that such a history was unknown in Ancient Greece. 

In connection with C. Perelman’s important paper in this issue, the 
Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 27-28, is of special interest. Devoted 
to the theory of proof, it publishes papers and discussions of the Co/loquinm 
Logicum (Brussels, 1953), which are summarized by R. Feys in the Revue 
Philosophique de Louvain, 1953, pp. 594 ff. Among the many valuable papers 
in current periodicals the following may be of interest to our readers : 
J. N. Findlay on “ The Justification of Attitudes” (Mind, April) ; 
** Linguistic Analysis and Moral Statements ”’, by H. P. Rickman (Philosophy, 
April) ; C. W. K. Mundle’s discussion of Thinking and Experience (H. H. 
Price) and H. D. Lewis’s valuable retrospective survey, ‘Philosophy of 
Religion, 1945-1952, in The Philosophical Quarterly for April ; a stimu- 
lating discussion between G. J. Withrow and H. Bondi on “ Is Physical 
Cosmology a Science?” (The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
February) ; papers on the verification theory of meaning by E. J. Nelson 
and C. I, Lewis (The Philosophical Review, April) ; a paper on “‘ The Realm 
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of Paradox ”, being a discussion of a book on Paradox and Nirvana, by 
J. Taubes (The Review of Metaphysics, March) ; “‘ Positivism and Religion ”’, 
by T. McPherson, who demands an accommodation of positivism to 
theology, not of theology to positivism (Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, March); R. H. Thouless on “ Design in Parapsychological 
Experiments ” (Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, June) and D, J. 
West on “Experimental Parapsychology in Britain” (Journal of Para- 
psychology, March) ; articles on Aesthetics (Revme Philosophique, Jan.) and on 
Benedetto Croce (Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 26) ; E. Paci on White- 
head and Russell (Rsvista di Filosofia, Jan.) ; and last, but not least, A. 
Altmann on ‘‘ God and the Self in Jewish Mysticism” (Judaism, Spring). 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV, E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


For some time now the most enterprising work on the O.T, has been 
done in Scandinavia. The translation of Eduard Nielsen’s Oral Tradition 
(S.C.M. Press, 75.) makes the main features of this accessible to the English 
reader. The book gives a short survey of the new tendency, describes the 
role of oral transmission in the ancient Near East, considers the special case 
of Israel, and applies to some O. T. passages the technique advocated. 
In his Jeremia (Almquist & Wiisell : Stockholm, Kr. 25) D. Arvid Bruno 


continues his German translation of O.T. books in rhythmical form. 
G. Ernest Wright brings out the value of The Biblical Doctrine of Man in 
Society (S.C.M, Press, 75.) as showing how the individual may find t 
in community and may transcend the opposition of pessimism and optimism. 
Students will welcome the collection of materials in Judaism (Liberal Arts 
Press, New York, $1.75); it covers the post-Biblical and Talmudic period 
and is edited by S. W. Baron and J. L. Blau. M. De Jonge challenges the 
usual view of The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Manchester Univ, 
Press, 185.) and claims it as the work of a second- or third-century Christian 
author using Jewish materials, 

Spiritus e¢ Veritas (A. Etnstsons, 767 Silver Avenue, California) is a 
Festschrift for the Latvian scholar Karli Kundzinu, and includes among its 
contributors M. Goguel, F. C. Grant, and H. Riesenfeld. G. R. Beasley- 
Murray’s Jesus and the Future (Macmillan, 255.) is as thorough an investiga- 
tion of Mark xiii as we are likely to see for many years in any language, 
He rejects the “‘ Little Apocalypse ” theory as designed to evade an element 
in the teaching of Jesus that has to be accepted, whatever the consequences. 
R. A. Edwards makes short work of the commentators, old and new, in 
his Gospel According to St John (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 125. 6d.). He identifies 
the Evangelist with the Apostle John, who wrote the book on the basis 
of notes taken during the ministry of Jesus. 

In his Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius pias Press, 75. 6d) 
S. L. Greenslade gives a scrupulously fair account of theory and practice 
during this crucial period and considers how far the experience then gained 
affords guidance to-day. As a companion to the reprint of the standard life 
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of John Wesley (Epworth Press, 185.), by C. E. Vulliamy, we have a source- 
book of The Rise of Methodism (Philosophical Library, New York, $4.75) 
compiled by Richard M. Cameron; he has drawn upon the journals and 
papers of Wesley and his associates, adding a connecting narrative where 
necessary. In Puritanism and Richard Baxter (S.C.M. Press, 155.) Hugh 
Martin writes of past controversies in a spirit of charity. He assembles the 
evidence acquitting Puritanism of the charge of narrow-mindedness, and 
sketches the career of one of its most attractive representatives. W. Gordon 
Robinson writes the life of one of the leaders of Lancashire Independency 
in his day, William Roby, 1766-1830 (Independent Press, 85. 6d.). Psalm- 
boksarbetet i Sverige vid Slutet ab 1800-Talet (Svenska Kyrkans Diakonstyrelses 
Bokférlag, Stockholm, Kr. 15) gives a detailed account of the unsuccessful 
efforts last century in Sweden to produce an acceptable revision of the 
1819 hymn-book. Under the title Politics of Belief (Faber, 255.) Philip 
Spencer tells the story of Liberal Catholicism in nineteenth-century France, 
concentrating principally on three figures, Lacordaire, Michon, and Veuillot. 
It makes fascinating reading just because it sets the reader asking what might 
not have happened had Rome only been more sensitive to the changes that 
were taking place. Norman Hope’s One Christ, One World, One Church (Inde- 
pendent Press, 3s. 6d.) is a short introduction to the ecumenical movement. 
The last chapter deals with probiems and prospects after Amsterdam, It 
is dwarfed by Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill in their exhaustive 
‘History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948 (S.P.C.K., 325. 6d.). They have 
distributed much of the work among contributors who were active in the 
events they now describe. Something like a third of the volume is devoted 
to preparatory movements for Christian unity. 

Raymond V. Holt gives an admirably lucid and convincing presentation 
of the claims of spiritual rience in a society in which religion has yielded 
prestige to science. His Can We Prove the Truth of Religion ? is in the same 
series as F. Kenworthy’s Freedom, Authority, and Liberal Christianity (Lindsey 
Press, 15. 6d. each), a concise defence of “a freedom which, while it resists 
the imposition of all absolute authorities, still recognizes that there is a 
place for authority in religion.” D. J. Hawkins’s Meaning of Existentialism 
(Blackfriars, 25.) is the reprint of an essay in which the author tries to do 
justice to a type of thinking to which he is naturally unsympathetic. Alan _ 
Richardson’s inaugural lecture deals with Religious Truth in an Age of Science 
(Univ. of Nottingham, 1s. 6d.). Church and Society (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.), 
by Maldwyn Edwards, is a collection of essays, historical or critical. One 
traces the history of the Church and Socialism with special reference to his 
own communion. The unusual title, The Optional God (O.U.P., 15s.), 
should attract attention to Stephen F. Bayne’s book. While concerned 
primarily with American conditions, it has much to say that has a wider 
reference. What we are in danger from, the writer urges, is the widespread 
notion that it makes no difference whether there is a God or not—he is 
optional as far as the business of practical life is concerned. Leif Eeg- 
Olofsson makes a detailed study of The Conception of the Inner Light in Robert 
Barclay’s Theology (C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, Kr. 20). He investigates the 
sources on which the Quaker theologian draws and has no difficulty in 
ee how inconsistent his thought is. The criticism is from the stand- 
point of what the author calls So/a Fide mysticism, which would appear to 
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be plain Lutheranistn. Karl Adam’s One and Holy (Sheed & Ward, 75. 6d.) 
shows that historical understanding can take Protestant and Catholic no 
small distance along the road to reunion, but that the last stage of the 
journey is for ever fenced off by dogma. He makes frank acknowledgement 
of the abuses against which Luther revolted, as also of the Reformer’s 
genuine spiritual experience; but the stone of stumbling remains, the Papal 
claim. B. C. Butler writes The Church and Infallibility (Sheed & Ward, 
125. 6d.) as a reply to the abridged reprint of Salmon’s controversial work. His 
appeal to development shows him to be a disciple of Newman. F. Hastings 
Smyth would probably take it as a compliment were the eucharistic 
theology of his Sacrifice (Vantage Press Inc., New York, $2.75) described 
as materialistic and crude. It is both. He can be quite contemptuous of 
the Book of Common Prayer where it refuses to be either. The seven 
Anglicans who collaborate in The Historical Episcopate, ed. Kenneth M. 
Carey (Dacre Press, 85. 6d), ate to be congratulated on having something 
fresh and worth considering to say on one of the most hackneyed of subjects. 
Free Churchmen especially should read this book. If its standpoint comes 
- be general in the Church of England, reunion may be within sight at 

t. 

Ruby F. Johnson’s Development of Negro Religion (Philosophical Library, 
New York, $3.00) lacks system and is too general for the sociologist. But 
it contains some most interesting material and brings out clearly the move- 
ment away from emotionalism and towards a restrained and socially active 
type of religion. In other words, the general trends of American life 
reappear within the Negro community. Recent devotional literature 
includes S. Val Green’s With Peter to Calvary (Epworth Press, 6s. 6d.), a 
series of talks for Good Friday, and G. Oswald Cornish’s Unehangeable 
Friend (Independent Press, 8s. 6d.), which expounds Christian faith in terms 
of personal relationships. Leonard Cheshire’s The Holy Face (R. H. Johns, 
Ltd, Newport, Mon., 6d.) deals with the Holy Shroud of Turin. Life, Faith 
and Prayer (Allen & Unwin, 85. 6d.), by A. Graham Ikin, is the work of a 
psychologist of wide experience, who deals wisely with such problems as 
those of man and woman, youth and age, and who has valuable advice to 
offer on the life of prayer. A.C. Craig handles the theme of Preaching in 
a Scientific Age (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.) with vigour and Scots wit; every 
preacher would profit by reading this book. The chapter on the Resurrec- 
tion is perhaps the least successful part of it. Margaret Gest has compiled 
an anthology of Jeremy Taylor in The House of Understanding (Geofirey 
Cumberlege for Pennsylvania Univ. Press, 22s.) and supplies an introduction 
to set his life and thought against the background of his time. In The First 
and Last Freedom (Gollancz, 135. 6d.) Krishnamurti calls for a transformation 
of the world by the repudiation of conventional loyalties and ready-made 
systems in favour of a state of mind he terms “ choiceless awareness.” 
People’s Padre (Beacon Press, $3.95) is the autobiography of a born fighter, 
who served as parish priest for fourteen years in Phoenix and, coming under 
the displeasure of the hierarchy for his social work, was excommunicated. 
Stewart Perowne’s The One Remains (Hodder & Stoughton, 205.) is a work 
of exceptional interest at the present time. It is packed with information 
about the condition of divided Jerusalem and the changes that have come 
over the city in recent years, as also about the work for refugees in Arab 
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Palestine. The story of how two groups were persuaded to reorganize 
their life in villages built with their own hands makes heartening reading. 

Sven S. Hartman’s Gaydmart (Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri A.B., 
Uppsala) is a specialist study (in French) of ancient Iranian religion, accom- 
panied by text and translations of the sources drawn upon. E. G. Parrindet’s 
African Traditional Religion (Hutchinson, 85. 6d.) is invaluable as a compact 
and sympathetic account of the subject by one who knows it at first-hand. 
The translation of Isha Schwaller de Lubicz’s Her-Bak (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 25s.) is a book of quite unusual character, a novel based on long 
study of ancient Egyptian life and religion, and illustrated freely by reproduc- 
tions from monuments. It thus conveys a vivid impression of much that 
would otherwise be mere antiquarian detail. The story is of a boy who 
works on the land, receives an education, is initiated into the ancient 
wisdom, and finally is admitted into the presence of Pharaoh. E. Conze, 
with three collaborators, has produced a collection of Buddbist Texts (Bruno 
Cassirer, Oxford, 16s.) that should be particularly useful to students. The 
texts chosen represent all the main types of Buddhism, and include some 
that are translated for the first time. Max Gluckman’s Frazer Lecture for 
1952 is on Ritwals of Rebellion in South-East Africa (Manchester Univ. Press, 
35. 6d.), and shows how they function to relieve tensions in a social order 
whose structure is beyond challenge, where revolution therefore is un- 
thinkable. Ulf Karmi claims that the teaching in Inspiration Divine (Editions 
Vitiano, Paris, Fr. 4.50) is based not only on a personal illumination, but on 
years spent in living with it. He seeks to bring to civilization the sense of 
a divine presence that will renew it from within. Meanwhile, he inculcates 
a practice of meditation that will, he is convinced, subdue nature as well as 
man’s restless spirit. Ijma and the Gate of Ijtihad (Gateway Publications, 
Karachi, Rs. 2.4), by Kemal A. Faruki, is a short study of some of the 
problems that arise in Pakistan out of the attempt to create a modern State 
that yet preserves the tradition of Islamic law. 

FF Communications, No. 146 (Academia Scientiarum Fennica, Helsinki, 
mk, 250) is entitled ‘‘ The Finnish Shrovetide,” and gives details of old 
customs still kept up in various parts of the country. The Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library for Match contains a lecture on “‘ John the Baptist,” by 
T. W. Manson; he suggests that Zacchaeus was a disciple of that prophet. 
Reinhold Niebuhr writes in characteristic vein on “‘ The Tyranny of 
Science ” in Theology Today for January. One item of general interest in 
Dominican Studies for 1953 is Ian Hislop’s survey of ‘‘ Some Anglican and 
Free Church Contributions to Ecclesiology.” So K. McNamara writes on 
*‘ Catholic Theology To-day” in The Irish Theological Quarterly for April. 
In the March number of Review of Religion D. 'T. Suzuki considers ‘‘ En- 
lightenment ” from the Buddhist standpoint. The April London Quarterly 
and Holborn Review contains a number of articles on the Bible. Fritz Buri 
takes up the theme of Evanston, “‘ Was diirfen wir hoffen? ” in the March 
number of Schweizerische Theologische Rundschau. H. A. Enno van Gelder 
contributes to the spring number of Faith and Freedom a valuable account of 
“The Birth of the Idea of Toleration.” In The Scottish Journal of Theology 
for March, Giovanni Miegge reviews ‘‘ A Roman Catholic Interpretation of 
Karl Barth.” Finally, the American Theological Library Association has 
produced an Index to Religious Periodical Literature (A.L.T.A., Chicago, $5.00). 





REVIEWS 


A History’ of Chinese Philosophy: Vol. Il, “ The Period of Classical 
Learning.” By Fung Yu-lan, transl Derk Bodde. London: 
George Allen en Unwin Ltd. Pp. xxv + 783. 555. 
Reviewed by David Hawkes (Oxford) 

Tuts compendium of Chinese philosophy from the second century 8.c. 
up to the beginning of the twentieth century is a monumental and also an 
extremely useful and important work. There is little comment. At a 
rough estimate, a good two-thirds of it consists of direct quotation from the 
sources. The Western student with no command of Chinese will therefore 
be able to use it without the reservations usually necessary in dealing with 
** secondary sources.” 

One fact emerges quite clearly after reading it. It will no longer be 
possible to profess an expert knowledge of Chinese philosophy whilst 
utterly ignoring the existence of Buddhism. The tremendous achievements 
of Buddhist thought in China and its close interpenetration with the main 
stream of Chinese philosophical thought make, to my mind, the most 
fascinating reading in this book. The Mystic School or ‘“‘ New Look ” 
Taoism of the third and fourth centuries played an obviously important 
part in shaping the characteristically Chinese developments of Buddhism; 
and Sung Neo-Confucianism was largely an attempt to present Buddhist 
ideas in a form suitable to the peculiarly Chinese brand of intellectual— 
half academic, half administrator. 

After the exhilarating bustle and anarchy of pre-Ch’in philosophy in 
Vol. I, the first 150-odd pages of this volume, on Han Confucianism, 
make heavy and wearisome reading. Why should an epoch of tremendous 
expansion and cultural triumph in other fields present, in its philosophical 
thought, a spectacle of such abysmal collapse into superstition and magic? 
The humanism and scepticism of the turbulent pre-Ch’in days dissolve, in 
the hour of greatness, into the futile cosmologies of a Tung Chung- -shu. 
The four centuries of Han rule produced only one philosopher of note, 
Wang Ch’ung, and he was no more than a stolid man-in-the-street who 
opposed common horse-sense to the mumbo-jumbo of numbers and vapours 
with which his predecessors had constructed their elaborate edifices. It was 
the years of confusion following the collapse of Han order which produced 
new and original thinking on epistemological and metaphysical lines. 

Is there any moral in this? Is speculative thought doomed to thrive 
only in times of difficulty and disorder? In the day of order and uniformity, 
when philosophers become kings, do the kings drag the philosophers 
down to their own level? Or is there — native factor in the Chinese 
situation which tended to make this happen? 

The most characteristic feature of Chinese philosophy is its tendency to 
revert, over and over again, to the problems of ethics and political science. 
It is a tribute to the versatility of Chinese thought that under a totally alien 
stimulus, the advent of Buddhism, it was capable of making original and 
important contributions on the problems of human consciousness and 
reality. Sometimes these speculations almost lead up to the threshold of 
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modern science and psychology. Consider, for instance, the statement in 
the “‘ Golden Lion ” that a “lump of clay is false; it is only its particles 
that are real,” or the onion-peel analysis of the layers of consciousness made 
by the School of Mere Ideation. But Buddhism failed to become a state 
religion. It concerned itself not with the individual and society, but with 
the individual and reality; and its devotees pursued their speculations in 
cloisters removed from the world. 

The Neo-Confucian school could become a state-sponsored orthodoxy 
because it reverted to the problems of man in society. But Chu Hsi’s 
universe with its dichotomy of noumenal and phenomenal is surely Bud- 
dhist in origin. Characteristically he acknowledges his debt to Han Yii, 
that pedantic and bigoted opponent of Buddhism, but not to the Bud- 
dhists, although it is known that both he and many others of his school 
started life as devoted students of Buddhist philosophy. It is significant 
that Wang Shou-jen and the “‘ Intuitive ” school of Neo-Confucians denied 
Chu Hsi’s analysis, and his insistence on the study of the noumenal in other 
“ things ” in order to come, at the last, to a realization of the noumenal in 
oneself. This was a further step away from the Buddhist dichotomy of 
Illusion and Reality. Yet both schools believed in instantaneous enlighten- 
ment—a view they shared with the Zen Buddhists. Nearly all the Neo- 
Confucians attacked the Buddhists, from practical motives, as being “ sel- 
fish ” and escapist. To them—at least to the Li Hs#eh school—evil is due to 
the limitations imposed by matter on perfect Principle. From this derives 
their emphasis on education and their optimistic perfectionism—anotions 
which are never far off in Confucian teaching. 

The story ends sadly with the contortions of orthodoxy under the impact of 
Western ideas. For sheer silliness the cerebrations of Liao P’ing would be hard 
to beat. Yet the dreamlike Utopia of K’ang Yu-wei, looked at through the sad- 
der, more pessimistic eyes of the Western Fifties, has a certain naive charm. 

I cannot entirely agree with the author’s insistence on the traditionalist, 
unoriginal nature of philosophy in this “ Period of Classical Learning.” 
A good deal is made of this in Chapter I in a rather laboured analogy about 
new wine and old bottles which appears again at the end of the book. To 
say that even Chinese Buddhism is a “‘ sort of classical learning ” seems to 
me sophistical. And what precisely is the difference between “ medieval ” 
and ‘‘modern” philosophy? Since we communicate by symbols, the 
expression of what is new in our thought must depend largely on the 
reinterpretation of existing symbols. That these should have been, for 
so many Chinese thinkers, a corpus of canonical scriptures, seems to me to 
be no indication of unoriginality. But it is true that symbols may become 
outworn and inapplicable. That is why Chu Hsi, writing in the twelfth 
century, is still impressive, but K’ang Yu-wei, writing in the twentieth, 
merely frumpish and old-fashioned. 


The Faith and Modern Man. By Romano Guardini, translated from 
the German by Charlotte E. Forsyth. London: Burns Oates. 
Pp. viii + 204. 155. 

Reviewed by Sir Harry Lindsay (Shiplake) 
Wat makes a sound Christian theologian? He is surely one who under- 
takes a quest of the utmost importance, no less than an enquiry into the 
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being of God, as revealed in the words and works of Jesus Christ and as 
confirmed by the ministrations of the Holy Spirit. He combines a pride in 
his cause with that true humility which only the practice of the presence of 
God can ensure. It is clear from these twelve essays, written in Berlin 
during the waning months of the German war effort, that Father Guardini 
possesses both assets to a striking degree, and that he brings to his quest a 
penetrating insight, deep sympathies and balanced judgement. 

Perhaps the first eight essays are the best, for here he writes both pro- 
foundly and simply of” the relationship which exists or should exist between 
God and man. They contain no special pleading of any kind whatever— 
no appeal, that is to say, to any authority other than scriptural. Would 
Father Guardini regard it as a compliment, or the reverse, if the Protestant 
reader admired these essays on the ground that they might have been 
written by a talented theologian of any persuasion, evangelical, Anglican 
or — They will certainly appeal convincingly to a wide circle of 
readers. 

But the Anglican or evangelical author of such a book as this would 
doubtless have preferred to call it either Faith and Modern Man, without the 
definite article, or else The Christian Faith and Modern Man; and it is the last 
four essays especially which disclose arguments commonly identified with 
Roman Catholicism. ‘“‘ Dogma” raises questions to which the evangelical 
reader—though not, perhaps, the Anglo-Catholic—would like to have 
found answers different from those supplied by Father Guardini. For 
example (p. 139), is Christ central to the Christian Faith? Surely Jesus him- 
self emphasized God the Father, his Kingdom of Love and his Righteous- 
ness as central to all his own teaching; and himself as the one personal 
way of approach to that centre. Again (p. 145) Dogma “‘ issues from the 
strenuous work of reason,” and “in this way religious truth is protected 
from the ambiguity of mere experience.” But the evangelical claims that 
divine revelation has always been tempered to the capacity of contemporary 
man to accept it. Even Father Guardini agrees that the six days of Creation 
were symbolical “‘ days,”’ and thus implies that religious truths call for 
restatement as human experience develops and scientific discoveries take 
shape. Eddington or Jeans would have been the last to deny that scientific 
discoveries increase our knowledge of the being of God, our appreciation 
of his beauty and power. 

The essays on “‘ The Saints” and on “ Purgatory ” are most feelingly 
and convincingly written, and should appeal to all Christian readers. That 
. on “ The Adversary ” is more provocative, raising questions which it does 

not try to answer. Surely the Satan of whom Jesus spoke—no less than the 
devils whom he cast out—is just as symbolical as the six “‘ days ” of Crea- 
tion. Jesus was not trying to explain the origin of evil in terms of a fallen 
angel. He was asserting the dangerous nature and power of sin in terms 
convincing to men of his a If sin was not introduced into the 
world of humanity by a rebellious spirit, then some other origin must be 
sought—some simpler explanation which does not merely lead from the 
ignotum to the ignotias, Surely it is sufficient to account for evil in the 
light of the ancestry and traditions of human personality. It is at least 
arguable, if not indeed probable, that, under God’s creative hand, man 
emerged from animal ancestors, gradually developing self-consciousness 
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without wholly losing the animal instincts still identified with his bodily 
constitution. But with the gift of self-conscious personality man also 
acquired qualities or talents which are reflections of the Creator’s own being. 
The one gift which God for his own purposes withheld was the wisdom to 
use the talents aright, for wisdom in this sphere comes of spiritual expe- 
rience which only a growing consciousness of God can impart. 


What is Religion? By Alban G. Widgery. London: Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. xi + 330. 185. 
Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Oxford) 


Tuis is a book not very easy to place, though none the less interesting on 
that account. It is not primarily theological, though its conclusions, 
whether the reader accepts them or not, are of great significance for theology. 
Nor is it directly philosophical, though it explicitly makes its choice among 
possible philosophical approaches and accepts as the most workable for 
its purpose a rather naive and uncritical dualism of mind or spirit and 
matter or body, while at the same time recognizing that much of its dis- 
cussion could be fitted to a framework of idealism. It might almost be 
called a study within the field of anthropology, surveying the great historical 
religions of the world and the emotional and practical patterns to which 
men have assigned special religious significance, and endeavouring to 
work out, on empirical and even scientific lines, the answer to the question 
which constitutes the title of the book. It need hardly be said that Dr 
Widgery’s great and sympathetic knowledge of the religions of the world 
and their literature is put to the fullest use in this treatment of the subject, 
which also precludes any preferential emphasis upon Christianity. The 
book is in fact a study within the broad ambit of the Philosophy of History, 
to which it forms a necessary introduction and upon which Dr Widgery 
proinises us in the near future two comprehensive volumes. 

That the Philosophy of History depends for its interpretation upon the 
Philosophy of Religion is one of his main themes. But he is also clear 
that the Philosophy of Religion has its own categories and can only be 
properly appreciated by those who approach it from within the religious 
experience, The characterizing of that experience in its essentials is the 
main quest of the book, and is summed up at the close in a carefully stated 
system of nine “‘ meanings,” ae the values which men have sought 
and at least to some extent found in the religious life. 

Obviously the difficulty of this approach from within the religious 
experience is that the said religious experience must have some particular 
character and lie within some religious tradition. Dr Widgery’s own 
experience is plainly of the kind commonly called free, new or emancipated, 
though it rests upon a clear and well-established tradition of its own type, 
well-known to readers of THe Hrssert JOURNAL and not without honour. 
But it detracts from the value of the book that he has been unable to enter 
more adequately into the experience of some who would go far with him 
and would wish to be his friends. Many of us dislike “ mythological 
dogmatism ” as much as he does, but would draw the line between that and 
rational belief in a very different place. And though in his seventh and 
eighth “‘ meanings ” he has fully recognized that religion is concerned, and 
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masterfully concerned, with sin and with suffering, it is perfectly clear 
that he has not entered into the profound experience which the Cross, as 
fact and as symbol, has awakened in countless Christian lives. I am bound 
to say that the sentence, “It is one of the most unfortunate occurrences 
in history that the cross became the symbol of Christianity,” would have 
been better unwritten, and that when I read it I was so perplexed and dis- 
tressed that I wondered whether I could write a fair review of the book. 
The section in which it occurs (pp. 185-188) runs perilously thin, and one 
need not adhere either to the Neo-Orthodoxy or the Crisis Theology 
which Dr Widgery so dislikes to appreciate its thinness. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress is quite enough, and even at the secular level the presence of the 
Red Cross on our ambulances and hospital ships, is enough to make the 
sentence look very nearly silly, if such an adjective could properly be applied 
to any opinion of one so learned, so fair and so obviously religious as Dr 
Widgery. But he himself has laid it down that the Philosophy of Religion 
must be approached from within the experience, and this one sentence 
was enough to make me wonder whether Dr Widgery, for all the weight 
of his learning, carried all the requirements for his task. 

With that protest I can go on to say how very much I find to welcome 
both in the discussion and: in the conclusions to which he comes. That 
the supreme value of religion should be found in “the felt presence of 
God . . . most often experienced in the worship and praise of God for 
which men come together in their religious edifices,” and that religion 
should be seen as giving significance alike to Nature and to Society, are 
results which go far. Pelagian though he be, I should like to worship 
with Dr Widgery. There are many hymns in which we could join. Could 
we, perchance, break bread together ? 


Companion to Congregational Praise. Edited by K. L. Parry, with 
notes on the music by Erik Routley. London: Independent Press. 
Pp. xli + 580. 305. 

Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


Every generation needs its own new hymnbook. It is not merely that 
new hymns are written, for which room must be found; indeed this is a 
minor reason for the issue of a new book. It is rather that the tastes and 
even the basic ideas of religious people change from generation to generation; 
or perhaps one should say this only of parsons and other more articulate 

ple, for most religious people are very conservative in these matters. 
When a new hymnbook is published, the pioneer in his enthusiasm wishes 
to carry his friends and co-religionists with him. So Congregatimal Praise, 
an excellent hymnbook published for the English Congregational churches 
last year to succeed The Congregational Hymnary (1916), is now accompanied 
by an explanatory book on the hymns and tunes. 

The work has been very well done. There is a general historical intro- 
duction on the hymn, from the Book of Psalms to the present day, by 
A. G. Matthews; a short history of Congregational hymnbooks, by A. J. 
Grieve; and a note on children’s hymns, by Elsie H. Spriggs. As in previous 
books of this type, there is a brief historical note on each hymn and tune, 
followed by a short biography of every hymn-writer and composer. The 
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notes are informative, though they do not quite catch the genial button- 
holing of Percy Dearmer in Songs of Praise Discussed. Isaac Watts and 
Charles Wesley are still the key-figures of the worship of orthodox dissent, 
though strangely enough, in view of the renewed veneration for them 
encouraged by the late B. L. Manning and others, the actual number of 
their hymns still in use is declining. Both in words and in music the 
reaction against the nineteenth century in favour of earlier (and more 
objectively orthodox) ages continues. The editors are appreciative of the 
contribution made to hymnody by Unitarian and American Transcendentalist 
writers, but sometimes they cannot refrain from rather unsympathetic 
criticism. For example, though hymns with the crudest imagery of the 
Second Coming are accepted without demur, of Longfellow’s hymn, “‘ One 
holy Church of God appears,” with its generous universal charity, they 
deprecatingly say, “‘ The broad tolerance of this hymn seems to appeal to 
many people, but it comes far short of the New Testament idea of the 
Church.” Of Adler’s hymn, “‘ Sing we of the golden city,” they say coldly, 
“‘ This school of thought with its pronounced humanism has had its day, 
but this is a good example of a type of hymn for which there still seems 
to be a demand.” The word “‘ seems ” in both these criticisms is particu- 
larly unfortunate. 

There are a number of erors concerning Unitarian ‘and similar writers. 
Tarrant wrote Songs Devout, not Songs of the Devout; Martineau was at 
Eustace Street Chapel, not Euston Street; Ralph Harrison was not “ organ- 
ist at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester (then Independent, now Unitarian) 
from 1771 to 1810,” but minister there, and it was never Independent, 
and certainly not in Harrison’s time, for John Seddon, minister there from 
1742 to 1769, was Socinian; Adler’s hymn, already mentioned, appeared 
in 1878, not in 1904 (its first appearance in England was probably in 
Chalmers’s Modern Hymns, 1891); the hymn, “‘ Descend to Thy Jerusalem, 
O Lord,” was in Martineau’s Hymns for the Christian Church and Home (1840) 
before it was in the New Congregational Hymn Book (1855), and was probably 
Martineau’s own version of Jeremy Taylor’s ode. But errors are unavoid- 
able in a work containing so many facts of relatively minor importance, 
and on the whole the book is reliable and informative, and it will be especi- 
ally valued by users of Congregational Praise. 


Freedom and Fate: An Inner Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Stephen 
E. Whicher. University of Pennsylvania Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). Pp. xvi + 203. 385. 

Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


Tue American Transcendentalists are now at a sufficient distance of time 
from us for us to see them as something more than “a storm in a Boston 
teacup,” or a literary coterie, or a stage in the development of Unitarianism. 
They typify a fundamental issue which arises repeatedly in the spiritual 
history of mankind. They stand for the emergence of Spirit, the Montanists 
of the nineteenth century, in protest against established, common-sense 
Christianity. At a safe distance we can now admire them and value the 
new life which they brought; but at the time they caused (besides enthusiasm 
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in their admirers) pain and anger to others and suffering to themselves. 
The “ corpse-cold Unitarianism of Brattle Street and Harvard College,” 
as the Transcendentalists called it, had enough life in it to react violently 
against their attacks, and after a generation of stress it was the Transcenden- 
talists, for all their vitality, who were scattered and the Unitarian churches 
which were revitalized by them. An English contemporary parallel, in this 
respect, is the Oxford Movement which brought new life to the Church 
of “ngland at the cost of losing many of its best leaders to the Church of 


‘Luis book helps to explain why, in the person of one of the most eminent 
of its exponents, Transcendentalism came to a frustrated end within a 
generation, whilst leaving a harvest of new life to others. Emerson should 
not be considered a typical Transcendentalist; indeed no person can be so 
described, for they were all originals and each of them, Alcott, Ripley, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Parker, Margaret Fuller, Jones Very and the rest of 
the vivid, pathetic company, saw his river of life run into the sand in a 
different way. Emerson is a clear example of what Santayana, who saw 
the aftermath of Transcendentalism, called the “‘ maimed effort” of Spirit, 
which is still one of the most precious things of life. 

Mr. Whicher leaves to others the account of Emerson’s outward activities 
and his literary life. He concentrates on Ernerson’s inward development. 
In the beginning Emerson shakes himself free from institutional commit- 
ments: the Spirit needs no outward forms. The outer world is plastic to 
the mind, for “‘ a portion of the Deity lives in man.” The world is waiting 
for a new prophet, who shall “‘ acquaint men at first hand with Deity” 
and show them that the natural and the spiritual world are one. “ Be 
yourself,” “‘Be genuine”: these are Emetson’s declarations of uncondi- 
tional independence, addressed to himself and to all men. “Live from 
within,” he commands, with the antinomian fervour of a new puritan 
morality. His aim in life was, he said, “‘ to break all prisons.” 

Gradually, however, a sense of frustration creeps over him. It is expressed 
first in his poems rather than in his public utterances: 


Alas! the Sprite that haunts us 
Deceives our rash desire; 

It whispers of the glorious gods, 
And leaves us in the mire, 


He becomes more conscious of limitations, as in his essays on Experience 
and Montaigne. Man is no longer the master of his world: “ ghost-like 
we glide through nature, and should not know our place again’; “we are 
carried by destiny along our life’s course, looking as grave and knowing 
as little as the infant who is carried in his wicker coach through the street.” 
The thinker, whom he had earlier proclaimed as the true creative man, he 
now pictures as shut in “a prison of glass which he cannot see.” He 
begins to preach fate and acquiescence and illusion and submission to an 
Eternal Plan. He returns, via Hinduism, almost to his ancestral Calvinism: 
“‘ the Power that deals with us . . . is, in sum, dazzling, terrific, inaccessible.” 
His Boston lecture-audience no longer consists of the young and the 
rebellious, but the genteel and the literary. His message now is “‘ a voluntary 
obedience, a necessitated freedom ”—and “ culture.” 
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If this is seen merely as the familiar story of the rebel who grows con- 
servative with age, the meaning is missed. Emerson plumbed the depths of 
both freedom and fate, and there is essential tragedy in their conflict. Mr 
Whicher’s book helps us to understand not only Emerson but life itself. 

The book, designed by Gunther Wehrhan with typography by Harry S. 
Rossiter, is a handsome example of American printing. 


Myth and Ritual in Christianity. By A. W. Watts. London: Thames 
and Hudson. Pp. 262, illustrated. 255. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


THIS work appears as one of the volumes in the new series Myth and Maa, 
which is designed “to set forth the basic myths, folk tales and rituals of 
various peoples, ancient and modern, in such a way that the vital relation- 
ship of the mythology to the society concerned will be evident.” The 
author is a professor at the American Academy of Asian Studies, San 
Francisco. 

It may be stated at the outset that this must be regarded as a significant 
book, although often it is irritating in its complacent assumption that from 
the very beginning the true meaning of the Christian mythos has been 
misunderstood by Christians. The reason for its importance lies in the fact 
that it is a sustained criticism of the Christian doctrine of Man and his 
destiny by one who is well informed about both Christian faith and practice 
and Eastern thought, and who is convinced that the Eastern interpretation 
is the truer. Since the Eastern interpretation here, despite some references 
to Chinese concepts, is essentially that of India, the issue which is raised is 
that of whether the basic Upanishadic axiom of the identity of the individual 
self (atman) with the cosmic Atman represents reality or whether that is 
done by the Christian view of the essentiality of the individual soul vis-a-vis 
its Creator. This issue also necessarily involves the question of the sound- 
ness of the Christian evaluation of Time as the significant field of divine 
action as against the Hindu belief that Time is an aspect of maya (illusion). 

Professor Watts cleverly, and with much apparent justification, approaches 
his task along the following lines: because the inner life of Christianity 
“is not just the reverent remembering of a past history, but the recurrent - 
celebration and reliving of a timeless truth, it is possible . . . to discuss the 
Christian story as something much more profound than mere facts which 
once happened, to give it not only the status of history but also the tre- 
mendous dignity of myth, which is ‘ once upon a time’ in the sense that 
it is behind all time.” Considering the essentiality of myth to his under- 
taking, it is, therefore, surprising that Professor Watts does not feel himself 
obliged to provide a careful definition of the nature and origin of myth, 
instead of merely stating that myth is “‘ any narrative, factual or fanciful, 
which is taken to signify the inner meaning of life”’ (p. 23), that “‘ Myth 
itself is simply a ‘ numinous’ story ” (p. 58), or that myth is “ A complex 
of images or a story, whether factual or fanciful, taken to represent the 
deepest truths of life, or simply regarded as specially significant for no 
clearly realized reason” (p. 63). Mythology is surely far too complicated 
a subject to permit of such naive definitions as these to serve as the foundation 
to such study. Moreover, instead of closing with the historical problem 
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implicit here, the author prefers to discuss the theories of Jung and 
Coomaraswamy concerning the meaning of myth, which theories he 
approves in the main as sound. 

This omission to discuss the historical data relating to the origin and 
nature of myths is significant, for it is surely connected with Professor 
Watts’ refusal to consider the historical origin of Christianity as in any way 
relevant to his study. He attacks the Church for trying “to prove the 
literal factuality of the myth as a basis for belief,” and he seeks himself to 
escape from involvement in: the fundamental problem of the origins of 
Christian soteriology by electing to examine the mythos of Christianity in 
its developed form in the thirteenth century as it is then exemplified in the 
ritual cycle of the ecclesiastical calendar. This is an adroit move; but 
it cannot be allowed in the interests of the truth, because it by-passes too 
many basic questions. The mythos, which is set forth in the Missal and the 
Breviary, was not received suddenly as an integrated whole by the Church; 
it had a long evolution which reaches back to the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity and which takes its rise from certain events which are alleged to have 
happened in Palestine during the first decades of the first century. To 
disregard these historical roots is in fact to refuse to consider whether the 
developed mythos of the thirteenth century truly represented the original 
form of Christianity, and this in turn inevitably means misunderstanding 
that developed mythos, as it is only too evident that Professor Watts 
does. 

Pursuing his chosen line of investigation, Professor Watts finds in the 
myths of the Fall of Lucifer and of Adam a revelation of reality. According 
to him, these myths show that the supreme error of mankind has been its 
obsession with self-consciousness, which is the fundamental illusion. And 
here, too, lies the source of the essential error of Christianity, because the 
Christian consciousness, not understanding Lucifer’s mistake, makes the 
same mistake itself—‘‘ It thinks that it is self-conscious, and that it can 
commit the evil of self-love. But in actuality the ‘ self’ which we know 
and love is not the self at all. It is the trace, the echo, of the self in memory, 
from which all life, all self-hood departs in the moment that we become 
aware of it. Self-consciousness is thus a feat as impossible as kissing one’s 
own lips.” Here is the Vedanta with a vengeance—unfortunately space 
does not permit of a description of the intriguing consequences which 
Professor Watts draws from his remarkable discovery. 

It was said at the beginning of this review that Professor Watt’s book is 
significant, though irritating: in conclusion that suggestion about its 
significance must be re-emphasized. There is evidence that Christian 
scholars are growing increasingly conscious that the historical character of 
Christianity is at once both its strength and its weakness, because, while it 
prevents metaphysical speculation from losing itself in esoteric imaginings, 
it also finds itself bogged down in the morass of historical research into the 
origins of the faith. Consequently there are not wanting those who look 
hopefully to mysticism as to some higher court of appeal, while others will 
mutter darkly about India’s having a wisdom unknown to the West. In 
Professor Watts’ book we now have a serious attempt to rectify traditional 
Christian teaching by the alleged insight of Indian thought—and that 
attempt is significant in its immediate repudiation of historical scholarship 
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as a means of arriving at the truth; in other words, we encounter at once 
that fundamental divergence between Christian and Hindu thought, namely, 
that the former interprets life teleologically while the latter rejects it as 
illusion. 


Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. London: 
The Harvill Press, 1954. Pp. xxxii + 423. 42s. 
Reviewed by Meyrick H. Carré (Bristo/) 


Tuis is a noble and impressive work. The illustrious French philosopher 
here provides a masterly survey of the principles of art and poetry. The 
format of the book is regal; it is printed in a generous type; and there are 
a large number of striking plates depicting pre-eminent achievements of art. 
The chapters of discourse are followed by “texts without comment,” 
extracts, chiefly from French and English writers, which offer further 
examples of artistic intentions. 

The inquiry undertakes to pursue two main problems, the relationship 
between art and poetry, and the place of reason in poetry. We are at once 
immersed in an elevated metaphysical context. Art is the creative activity 
of the mind, poetry is the intercommunication between the inner being of 
things and the inner being of the self. ‘The emotions that accompany poetic 
perception are not subjective; they are fundamentally significant. M. 
Maritain is solicitous to show that art and poetry are essentially intellectual, 
but he explains that reason in these activities is not discursive nor logical. 
It is intuitive. The heart of the author’s doctrine is his scrutiny of poetic 
intuition. It is described in many forms. It is the primary act of reason 
which,¥as Aristotle says, grasps by direct insight the first principles of 
thought. In poetry, this intellectual apprehension of truths is exercised in 
association with imagination and emotion; and, searching more profoundly 
the sources of the process, M. Maritain, in the third chapter, explores the 
pre-conscious activity of man’s spirit. He distinguishes a poetic intuitive 
energy in these depths, which is separate from the animal pre-conscious 
activity of the morbid psychologists. It is displayed in scientific discovery, 
and in moral decision, but it appears eminently in poetry. It is only in 
works of art that the kind of knowledge engendered by this spiritual power 
is expressed; and, in a passage which is eloquent with poetry, M. Maritain 
pictures how emotion, falling into the living springs of the secret soul, is 
received in the vitality of intelligence, and “ turned toward all the harvests 
of experience and memory preserved in the soul, all the universe of fluid 
images, recollections, associations, feelings, and desires latent. . . and now 
stirred ” (Chapter IV, p. 122). No more sympathetic description of poetry 
has been written. 

Poetic intuition is further considered in relation to thinking and to 
creating. These are central matters for the whole inquiry, and M. Maritain 
has exciting remarks to make about each. We are told that poetic intuition 
is cognitive, both of the reality of the world of things and of the subjectivity 
of the poet. Poetic reality receives a valuable representation. It is concrete, 
singular existence, “ seized in the violence of its self-assertion” (p. 126). 
But poetic intuition tends beyond the given existence to infinite associations 
and relations. It “‘ makes things which it grasps diaphanous and alive, and 
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populated with infinite horizons” (p. 127). The creative component is 
marked by a sense of totality, which demands to pass into the poem. M. 
Maritain is at one with many critics in requiring an alert and receptive 
humility in the poet, a fundamental disinterestedness. In a chapter on 
Poetry and Beauty he writes some penetrating pages on the cultivation of 
beauty for its own sake; and he ses the tendencies to turn poetry into 
a religious creed, or a means of releasing magical power, or a worship of 
the romantic hero. 

It is impessible to do more than mention the intimate revelation of poetic 
experience, the discussion on clarity and obscurity in poetry (Chapter VII), 
the subtle analysis of the function of verbal music and imagery (Chapter 
VIII), and the sensitive interpretation of the notion, dear to American 
critics, of the theme of a poem (Chapter IX). The book abounds with 
incidental matter that arrests the attention of the reader. Such is the survey 
of the phases of art (Chapter I), the examination of Surrealism (Chapter III), 
the scrutiny of non-representative painting (Chapter VI), and the paragraphs 
on music (Chapter IX). But everywhere there are riches. 

There are, also, features of this great work that will embarrass some 
readers. The main source of perplexity will be the constant intrusion of 
the doctrines of the Perennial Philosophy. The psychological divisions, 
the theory of knowledge, the spiritual metaphysics of Thomism are 
frequently trained upon the discussion. The argument seeks support from 
intellectus agens, illumination, intentionality, connaturality and other creatares 
of the schools. It proceeds by means of such assertions as “ things are 
permeated by the influx of the Prime Cause ” (p. 127), anc.“ beauty belongs 
in the realm of transcendentals” (p. 162). The delicate, the frequently 
marvellous insight into poetic experience is too often interpreted according 
to a scholastic system of definitions. Many inquirers in these obscute 
regions would welcome more tentative methods. They might even ask 
whether M. Maritain’s quest for what is essential in poetry is a legitimate 
undertaking. There are stretches of the book which would have been 
more warmly appreciated in the old days of Idealism, when there were 
intimate exchanges between the poets and the philosophers. This is 
unfortunate; for readers who are daunted by the metaphysics will miss a 
penetrating analysis of the deeper levels of certain supreme types of poetic 
minds. No one can read this book without a fresh sense of the profound 
significance of creative intuition in human experience. 


Kirchliches Jahrbuch, 1933-1944. Guetersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag. 
Pp. 533. DM 15.-. 

Kirchliches Jahrbuch, 1945-1948. Guetersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag. 
Pp. 484. DM 20.-. 

Reviewed by Rennie Smith (Grind/eton) 

For sixty years prior to 1933, the Evangelical Lutheran Church had 
published its excellent and informed Year Book on all that concerned the 
life of the Protestant Churches of Germany. The “ gap” of the twelve 
years caused a suspension of this publication. This has been made good in 
the remarkable re-birth of publishing which has taken place in the Western 
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Zone since 1948, by the preparation of two, instead of twelve volumes, to 
cover the Hitler period. They have the advantage of becoming what is, 
in effect, a new kind of Year Book. Instead of the usual statistics and 
routine information, we have in the two volumes something like a history 
of what happened to the Evangelical Church during its many trials of the 
twelve years. The first volume covers eleven years, almost equally divided 
between the cold war which destroyed Austria and Czechoslovakia up to 
1939, and the years of the world war to 1945. The second volume covers 
the first four years of the stupendous effort of the post-war reconstruction 
of the Protestant Church of Germany. Together the two volumes make 
a history of the Hitler-period and make therefore unusual and permanent 
works of reference. Dr. Joachim Beckmann, whose Church is in Diissel- 
dorf, has succeeded Professor Hermann Sasse, who was for so many years 
in charge, as editor of the two volumes. Dr Beckmann played a leading 
part in the rise and struggle of the Confessional Church in Germany. The 
first volume gives a documented history of this struggle: the seizure of 
power by the “‘ German Christians,” with Hitler’s backing, over the whole 
Church in 1933-4; the rise of the Confessional Church, in opposition to 
the claims of the State, and, no less, to the theology of the “‘ German Chris- 
tians’; the triangular battle from 1934-39 in which, while the German 
Christians fell into a certain contempt, the Evangelical Church lost one 
position after another in its struggle with the totalitarian State. The 
volume records how the struggle eased off, with the war, in which more 
than a third of Germany’s pastors, theologians and theological students 
served. 

The second volume describes the Church as emerging from the shackles 
of the Hitler epoch to the freedom of a shattered Germany, with possibilities 
of decision unexampled since the days of Martin Luther, and what the 
Church, under the leadership of the Confessional Church, has made of this 
unique and tragic situation. The four years have seen the establishment of 
a new and unified Church constitution for Germany, and an effective 
cecumenical participation with the World Council of Churches and other 
bodies. They have seen the restoration and amplification of the facilities 
for theological study and special theological institutions; the creation of 
new bodies for the education of the laity such as the Evangelical Academies, 
the Men’s Unions and the well-known annual mass Kirchentag. New also 
is the attention which the Church has learned to give to the “‘ affairs of the 
world ”—to the resettling of millions of uprooted Germans, the building 
of homes, economic and political questions. Hi/fswerk, through which so 
much of the money and materials has been raised, and which never ceases 
to express its gratitude for the immeasurable help from Churches and 
individuals abroad, assumed dimensions of a large-scale business enterprise. 
These new and vast “earthly ” interests are reflected in a new type of 
religious journalism of which the Sonntagsblatt, edited by Bishop Lilje of 
Hanover, may be cited as an example. It is not surprising, under the 
shattering blows of the totalitarian and heathen Hitler State, that the new, 
unified Evangelical Church should have sought a measure of security by 
retreating to the past and to the shades of Martin Luther. Liberalism has 
suffered an eclipse, partly merited, in view of the hostages which Liberalism 
paid to Hitler and a specifically ‘‘ German ” religion. But Liberalism has 
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a worthy monument in both volumes, and no one can peruse this struggle 
of the Church, through twelve unprecedented years of totalitarianism and 
military tyranny, without a measure of admiration. 


The Christian Hope (The Presence and the Parousia). By J. E. Fison. 
London: Longmans. Pp. xii + 268. 21s. 
Reviewed by T. F. Glasson (Hor/ey) 


CANON FIson maintains that, in facing the world situation, the Christian 
Church must return to the expectant attitude of the New Testament and 
as an alternative to secular programmes must set forth the hope of the 
Advent of Christ. This, however, must never be divorced from a mystical 
awareness of his continual presence, for the final coming is but the last term 
in a series of comings, all of which spring from the prevenient grace of God. 
The writer rightly emphasizes the point made by Buber that the essence of 
true religion is “‘ meeting,” the encounter with the living God; and he 
maintains that a true eschatology must preserve this element by placing the 
Parousia, the final meeting with Christ, in the centre of the Christian hope. 
Attention to this will save us from thinking of the end in terms of propo- 
sitional formule or detaching it from present experience. The central 
factor in eschatology is not resurrection, judgement or eternal destiny, but 
the Parousia; all other factors arise out of this “‘ meeting.” 

Much is made of the line from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, “ Journeys 
end in lovers’ meeting,” which in a sense is the text of the book. The 
promise of the Parousia, it is: urged, is given in terms of lovers’ time, not 
calendar time; for lovers, time always flies. This removes the difficulty 
about the New Testament forecast of an imminent return (162). But does 
it? To give one example, it does not alter the fact that St Paul was grievously 
wrong in advising the Corinthians not to marry because the time was short. 
If this is the effect of eschatology upon ethics, it hardly supports the writer’s 
view that moral issues are thereby clarified. 

Does the concept of lovers’ time, of which so much is made in this book, 
really help us in our thought of the future? To say that we must live agog 
with expectancy for an event which is imminent, and then to add that it is 
not imminent in calendar time but in lovers’ time, seems somewhat artificial. 
One cannot help feeling that the Christian hope ought to embrace much 
beside the final climax represented by the Parousia; ard while the author 
constantly refers to the importance of stressing the presence as well, he does 
not appear to look for far-reaching success as far as the effect of the Gospel 
and the Church is concerned. Ought not the Christian outlook to include 
the fulfilment of a divine purpose in this present age? This would surely 
give a more effective alternative to the secular hope of Communism which 
the writer seeks to counter. 

One interesting feature is the inclusion of an interim period after the 
Parousia and before the ‘“‘new heaven and new earth.” During this 
interim the resurrected saints, reunited and embodied, will share in ‘‘ God’s 
triumph on earth” (213). The author traces this two-stage eschatology 
in 1 Cor. xv. 23f.; but this is very doubtful. His scheme is virtually a form 
of millenarianism, and it is contended that the millennium “ deserves 
to be taken much more seriously as a symbol than it usually is ” (148). 
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As to the form the final coming will take, it will be “a surprise.” Perhaps 
as with the revelation to Elijah, it will be more in keeping with the sound 
of gentle stillness than with earthquake and fire (218). On the other hand, 
*‘ we cannot rule out either the literal fulfilment of apocalyptic symbolism 
or the dramatic demonstration of prophetic or mystical vision.” It is 
perhaps wise to leave the mode of the final coming in these vague 
terms; one recalls that the Shakespearean song which is quoted so often 
has another line which may sum up one’s final reflections, ‘ What’s to come 
is still unsure.” 


The Birth of Christianity. By Maurice Goguel. London: George 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 558. 4a2s. 


Jew and Greek. By Gregory Dix. A Study in the Primitive Church. 
London: Dacre Press. A. and C. Black. Pp. 119. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by W. H. Cadman (Oxford) 


PrRoFESSOR MAurRICE GOGUEL’S La Naissance du Christianisme (1946), 
of which the book named above is a translation, is the second of a series of 
three volumes bearing the title Jésus et /es Origines du Christianisme. The 
first of the three appeared in English some twenty years ago as The Life of 
Jesus and is well-known; the other—L’Egiise primitive (1947)—temains so 
far in French. Even without this trilogy the list of the contributions which 
Professor Goguel has made to New Testament studies is a long one, and it is 
acknowledged on all hands that he has served with great ability and devotion 
the cause of learning in this field. To read him is to follow a scholar whose 
work is marked by easy mastery of the material of a subject, sincerity of 
purpose and an arresting critical acuteness. His views are often challenging 
and do not always win assent, but it is seldom that there is no debt to be 
acknowledged for help in one way or another with a question in hand. 

The book ranges over the period from the resurrection of Jesus to the 
early part of the second century. Readers are soon warned off any idea they 
may have that Christianity during this time came to be made up to a large 
extent of elements drawn from religious movements in the pagan world; 
whereupon work proceeds from the point of view that the Church developed 
its faith out of the belief which formed the basis of its existence—the belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus. Part I of the book (pp. 30-86) has to do with 
problems of criticism and interpretation connected with the origin and the 
holding of this belief. How it is that in the Gospels the empty tomb counts 
for so much in proof that Jesus had risen, whereas in 1 Corinthians xv. 3-8, 
nothing is said about it and stress is laid on the tradition that he had been 
seen, is one of the matters brought up for consideration. It is odd to find 
it asserted that ‘“‘ Paulinism could dispense with the appearances as their 
only function is to reveal a transcendent reality ” (p. 68). As for the stories 
of the empty tomb, what is said about them is guarded, but it is supposed 
that proof of this sort that Jesus had risen would only have been offered 
‘in an environment far away from Jerusalem where the circumstances 
attendant upon his burial had been forgotten or were not known ” (p. 63). 
And so we are taken on to the remark: “ Jesus first rose again in the hearts 
of his disciples who had loved and believed in him ” (p. 74). 
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Part II (pp. 89-164) is concerned in the main with the history of the Church 
at Jerusalem and with the question what there was in it which helps to 
explain the fact that Christianity did not remain within the confines of 
Judaism. 

In Part III (pp. 167-253) the themes are the development of Christianity 
within the framework of Hellenism and the beginning of Christian doctrine, 
the particular subjects which come in for attention being: Stephen and the 
Hellenists; the Church at Antioch; the Apostle Paul and Paulinism. It 
may not be enough to find the origin of Stephen’s ideas in the mind of Jesus 
alone, as is done here (p. 175). Stephen does appear to have developed 
certain lines of thought affecting the permanence of the Law and the Temple 
which are traceable in the recorded teaching of Jesus (Mark xv. 57f. and 
xiii. 2); but it may be that the kind of Hellenizing Judaism for which there 
is evidence in the Sybilline Oracles and elsewhere also had attractions for 
him. From the chapter on Paul taken with another on the conflict between 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity (pp. 292-322) it emerges that this struggle 
was the decisive factor in the history of the primitive Church. 

Part IV (pp. 257-438) draws upon many of the New Testament writings, 
I Clement, the Ignatian Epistles and the Didache, for a study of Christianity 
stabilizing itself in the Roman world and shaping its doctrine. It is held 
that the theology of the Fourth Gospel should be interpreted from itself and 
in relation to other forms of Christian thought; what connexion it may have 
with “syncretistic mysticism” is of secondary importance (p. 351f.). 
Nothing very exciting results in the chapter on the subject. 

How did Judaism react to Christianity in the period covered by the book ? 
How did the Empire? And how in turn was Christianity affected by it all? 
The discussion of these questions in Part V (pp. 439-554) makes instructive 
reading. 

The book invites criticism on many points of detail, but there can be no 
doubt that its place is in the highest class of work of its kind. 

It is explained in a Foreword written by the Anglican Abbot of Nashdom 
that Dom Gregory Dix prepared the material contained in Jew and Greek 
for lectures delivered at the University of Uppsala in 1950, and subsequently 
revised it for a similar use in America. He had in mind a fuller revision 
and an expansion of the manuscript. The book will be read with sorrow 
over the fact that the author died before he could make all that he desired 
of his theme and with relief about the decision to publish. 

As Dix has said, there was “‘ continuity” of some kind and “ deve- 
lopment ” of some kind in the life of the Church between ¢. A.D. 50 and 
¢. A.D. 150. But, he asks, did the “‘ development ” at some point so trans- 
form the Church as to make it henceforward a different sort of thing, so 
that the ‘ continuity ”’ was no more than formal? The subject then of this 
study is ‘‘ the problem of the legitimacy of the sub-Apostolic Church as we 
obscurely glimpse it, say ¢. A.D. 100, in the writings of Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius, already sacramental, liturgical, hierarchical in principle, already 
‘ Catholic,’ even though its forms are still immature in some respects ”’ 
(p. 3). 

P The most striking feature of the author’s handling of the problem is the 
attempt he has made in the first chapter, and then from point to point in the 
other three, to show the bearing upon it of the conflict between the “‘ Syriac ”’ 
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and Greek cultures (Judaism being the supreme representative of the former) 
in the first-century Roman world. A chapter called ‘‘ The Jewish-Christian 
Church,” where—amongst other things which cannot be read without 
reward—we are reminded that “‘ the principle of ‘ justification by faith ’ in 
Jesus as Messiah was not a discovery of St Paul but.the sole original and 
cardinal doctrine of the Jewish-Christian Church itself” (p. 45), is followed 
by another on “‘ The Church of the Gentiles,” in the course of which it is 
said of St Mark’s Gospel that it is not Hellenized at all but has the Palestinian 
** Gospel ”’ closely underlying it everywhere, intended though it was to set 
forth “‘ the Gospel” to Gentiles. The concluding chapter (“‘ The Gospel 
for the Greeks ”’), with its recognition that “‘ the Gospel ” had to undergo 
** Hellenization ” of some sort, from the mere fact that it had to be accepted 
from the Jew by the Greek, who did not think like the Jew, and its reasoned 
claim that Christianity in ceasing to be Jewish did not thereby become Greek 
but remained itself ‘‘ translated ” from one world of ideas to another, is of 
high interest. 

The book is unfinished more or less throughout, but it is to be hoped that 
it will not fail on that account to find many readers. 


The Unity of the Bible. By H.H. Rowley. The Carey Kingsgate Press. 
Pp. x + 201. 15s. 
Reviewed by F. Kenworthy (Unitarian College, Manchester) 


One aspect of the revival of interest in Biblical theology which has taken 
place in recent years, and which shows no sign of abatement, is a growing 
emphasis upon the unity of the Bible. From many points of view, this is to 
be welcomed. When scholars are largely concerned in historical and 
literary criticism, isolating and dating the varicus sources that lie behind the 
text of scripture, and so on, there is always a danger of neglecting the 
fundamental themes that run through the whole collection of books which 
makes the Bible. Absorption in critical problems tends to obscure both 
the religious message of the subject of study and its relevance to the life of 
its readers. The approach to the Bible which is much in favour at the 
present time has done a great deal towards avoiding this danger and towards 
making clear that the theology of a book which is concerned from beginning 
to end with the relations of God to man must always be of first importance. 

Nevertheless the pendulum may swing too far and in seeking the under- 
lying unity of the Bible there is a tendency to see its various parts as existing 
all on the same level and speaking with the same voice. That is not the kind 
of unity that Professor Rowley expounds in the book published at the end of 
last year, which consists of six W. T. Whitely Lectures delivered first at 
Regent’s Park College, Oxford, and Rawdon College, Leeds, and subse- 
quently in the United States at the Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville. 
The title of the first Lecture, “‘ Unity in Diversity,” indicates his position. 
The unity of the Bible is a unity in diversity, and neither unity nor diversity 
is to be sacrificed to the other. It is a dynamic unity and not a static unity; 
it is the unity of a process and a development which does not hide the various 
levels which are to be found therein. There are certain fundamental 
principles which are constant throughout the Bible but they are applied at 
various levels. Throughout there is the idea of a God who feveals himself 
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in history and human experience and this makes the true unity of the Bible. 
The New Testament cannot be understood without the Old; on the other 
hand, while the Old has claims to be considered in its own right, it points 
forward to a fulfilment that is to be found nowhere else than in the New. 
“*God and Man ” and “ The Fulfilment of Promise ” are thus the subjects 
of the third and fourth Lectures. 

In the second Lecture on ‘‘ The Law and the Prophets ” Professor Rowley 
supports the current view that there is no irreconcilable antithesis between 
them and doubts whether it can be maintained that the prophets condemned 
sacrifice as such. But it might be said that even if there is no absolute 
condemnation of the cult, such a passage, for instance, as Isaiah i. 11-17 
implies that pure religion transcends and becomes independent of the ancient 
sanctuary rites. True sacrifice is self-sacrifice, as exemplified in the Servant 
Songs of Deutero-Isaiah, and it alone is acceptable to God and potent to 
arouse a response in others. As a link between the highest prophetical 
teaching of the Old Testament and the New we may cite some words of 
St Paul: “I appeal to you by all the mercy of God to dedicate your bodies 
as a living sacrifice, consecrated and acceptable to God; that is your cult, 
a spiritual rite”? (Rom. xii. 1; Moffatt trans.). 

In the fifth lecture, on “‘ The Cross,” Professor Rowley, along with 
many others, finds a bond of unity between the Testaments in Jesus’ 
application to his own work of the Suffering Servant conception. In 
the last lecture, on “‘ The Sacraments,” the bond of unity is to be found 
in the Biblical principle that no symbol has meaning without that which it 
symbolizes, and it is maintained that in the New Testament both Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are related to the Cross of Christ; padobaptism, in 
Professor Rowley’s view, bears no relation to New Testament thought. 
For anyone who holds a view of infant baptism that is more than a dedication 
of the child to God by his parents, his arguments are searching. 

It will be seen that it is in principles and patterns of thought, applied at 
different levels, that Professor Rowley finds the unity of the Bible. While 
there are matters of doctrine where one would differ from the author, his 
book is what we have come to expect from him. It is a balanced discussion 
of a significant trend in current Biblical studies, based on a full acquaintance 
with the relevant literature, and valuable both as fine scholarship and as a 
contribution to the understanding of the Bible’s place in the religious life. 


Introduction to the Our’an. By Richard Bell. Edinburgh: University 
Press, 1953. Pp.x+ 190. 185. 
Reviewed by H. A. R. Gibb (Oxford) 


THE late Dr Bell devoted half a lifetime to the study of Mohammed and 
the Qur'an. ‘The main fruits of this study were his new translation of the 
Quran published in 1937-39, which was distinguished by a remarkable and 
original system of critical analysis based on the assumption of a much- 
revised written. text. The conditions in which the work was published 
unfortunately did not allow him to present in detail the grounds on which 
this assumption was based, and the present work constitutes in effect a 
compressed statement of the foundations of his critical methods. 
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After two chapters of general introduction on the Arabian environment 
and life of Mohammed and the origin and recension of the Qur'an, Dr Bell 
takes up one by one the technical problems posed by the form, style and 
composition of the Qur’an. From this point his exposition becomes more 
analytical and closely reasoned. Much of it has had, for reasons of economy, 
to be conducted by reference to passages of the Qur’an without quotation of 
the actual text, so that the reader has often to look them up for himself and 
even on occasion to discover the exact points at issue. On the general 
stylistic features, however, the dramatic quality of the narratives and the 
vivid use of metaphor and simile, he has many striking observations, the 
most novel, and possibly most important, being that in the latter portions 
of the Qur’an “‘ it seems to be an almost invariable rule that the words are 
addressed by the angels . . . to the Prophet.” It is perhaps unfortunate, 
however, that Dr Bell has selected “‘ suggestion” (and sometimes, even 
more unhappily, “‘ suggestions ””) to translate Mohammed’s own term for 
the mode of his prophetic experience. 

With the chapter on the compilation of the text Dr Bell comes to the 
heart of his distinctive contribution to Qur’anic study. Differing from 
earlier scholars, he holds that Mohammed himself was responsible for the 
general organization of the material and introduced a large number of 
revisions and alterations into the text. There is, of course, no question 
among Muslim as well as European scholars that later additions were 
frequently made to earlier passages (which continued to be ‘recited liturgi- 
cally in public prayer during his lifetime), and that several passages in the 
Qur’an were “‘ abrogated ” and replaced by others. Dr Bell, however, goes 
much further than this. He assumes that revisions were inserted into a 
written text, or written on the back, and that “‘ both sides of the paper had 
been read and copied consecutively when the Qur’dn came to be made up 
in the form of a codex.” It is not possible to discuss this theory here; it 
may be enough to say that the arguments (some of which are highly inge- 
nious) are persuasively presented, and that although most competent 
scholars have as yet hesitated to accept them with or without reservations, 
there are not a few passages for which they supply a remarkably satisfactory 
explanation. In effect, the onus of disproof is thrown upon those who 
oppose his view, and that not only in a few passages, but in each and every 
passage concerned. For if only a small number of examples obstinately 
resist refutation, his case is substantially made out. 

After a rather too brief and allusive chapter on the problem of rearranging 
the Qur'an in chronological order, Dr Bell presents his own original and 
suggestive analysis of the stages in its growth. His main argument is that the 
idea of a revealed Our’an or “ recitation,” dealing with eschatological events, 
gradually gave place to that of a revealed Kitab or “‘ book ” and the beginning 
of the actual compilation (including a revision of the earlier materials), which, 
however, was never completed. Again it is difficult to deny that this 
hypothesis is consonant with a number of passages in the Qur'an itself and 
with several Muslim traditions. Finally, Dr Bell sums up in their general 
historical context and development the main themes treated in the Qur'an, 
assigning each, where possible, to its probable source; and in doing so he 
takes occasion to survey the conclusions of other scholars and to relate them 
to his own views with the necessary adjustments. 
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Enough has been said to show that this is by no means a simple exposition 
of what is known and generally accepted about the Qur’an, but an arresting 
and challenging work, which, for all its small compass, throws into the 
arena of Qur’anic study not one, but a series of new problems. Once posed, 
they cannot be ignored by future investigators, who will have to test the 
validity of Dr Bell’s conclusions and to develop them, where development 
is possible, not only by the same rigorous philological methods but by 
applying also the newer techniques of literary investigation. 


Love, Power and Justice. By Paul Tillich. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege. Pp. viii + 127. 105. 6d. 
Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (Oxford) 


PAuL TILLicHu, Professor of Systematic Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, has been called America’s foremost philosopher 
and theologian. His Systematic Theology, Vol. I, has already made an impres- 
sion on’ American theology and has been widely noticed in this country. 
This present volume is a series of lectures given originally in Nottingham 
and in a re-written form in Richmond, Virginia, last year. It will be an 
important book for anyone studying Tillich’s work in future, because it 
shows more clearly than anything he has written the character of his approach 
to philosophical problems. The first page of the book reveals one of the 
fundamental presuppositions of Tillich’s method—that terms have an 
essential meaning which underlies all their various usages. Here it is 
enough to note that this is by no means an unquestionable assuraption. 

The purpose of the book is to show the essential meaning of the three 
terms—love, power and justice, and also their essential unity. After 
devoting some space to a description of ontology Tillich gives his ontology 
of love. Love is the reunion of the estranged, which means that for Tillich 
self-love is a metaphor (p. 34). His ontology of power is derived from 
Nietzsche’s idea of “‘ will to power,” which is interpreted as the self-affirma- 
tion of life, a concept which is interestingly described as both literal and 
metaphorical (p. 36). Here Tillich says that “‘ being is the power of being.” 
Power is distinguished from compulsion but is said to actualize itself through 
it. Love is the foundation of power. Dealing with the idea of justice, 
Tillich argues that creative justice is reuniting love. This leads us to the 
assertion of the ontological unity of love, power and justice. The remainder 
of the book shows this unity in personal relations, in group relations, and 
in the ultimate relation to God. 

There are many valuable things in this little book. To mention one or 
two, the analysis of eros and agape, the subtle distinction of levels of justice, 
the discussion of the theological value of Pacifism and the comments on the 
present political struggle—these will interest anyone who reads the book. 
Yet when this has been said it is also just to say that the book leaves one 
with the impression that it has all been too neat. The way in which the 
unity which was sought has been established is by means of definition and 
deduction. And if this ontological unity is obtained then it is a matter of 
pure being, and so as empty a thing as the logical form suggests. The book 
is useful, then, in spite of the framework: but we repeat that it is an 
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important contribution to the theological discussion of ethics. We can 
thank the author for a stimulating book—if only because it stimulates us to 


disagree. 


Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth Century England. By Roland N. 
Stromberg. Oxford University Press. Pp. xi-+ 192. 215. 
The English Religious Tradition. By Norman Sykes. London: S.C.M. 


Press. Pp. 121. 75. 6d. 
Reviewed by H. J. McLachlan (Be/fast) 


INTEREST in the origins and development of English religious life would 
appear to be increasing, if one may judge by the number of books and 
articles issuing from the press. Despite the modern tendency to attribute 
social and political events and conditions largely to economic forces, evidence 
is gradually accumulating to show that religion, as Acton claimed, is, after 
all, one of the most active and definite forces moulding men’s thoughts and 
deeds. The waves of theological reflection and debate, in any one period 
or place, do have their aftermath, and run out in curious and unanticipated 
channels, influencing intellectual history in other lands and centuries. 

The eighteenth century in England, often unjustly regarded as intellec- 
tually unexciting, is a case in point. In its first half much ink was spilt 
attacking and defending Christian orthodoxy. On the one side were those 
who wished t6 expose religion to the cold light of rea:on and argued that 
Christianity was a corruption of a prior and universal dlatural religion; on 
the other, those who upheld the uniqueness of the Christian revelation and 
the infallibility of the Scriptures in which it was contained. The “ Deists,”’ 
as the former party came to be known, amongst whom John Toland, 
Anthony Collins, Thomas Woolston, Thomas Chubb and Matthew Tindall 
are remembered names, exploited the weaknesses of contemporary Christian 
apologetics, opposed reason and ethics to revelation and “‘ mystery,” and 
generally dealt out death and destruction to older modes of thought, without 
themselves providing a positive philosophy. By 1750 or so, Deism itself 
had been deflated. But, in a broad sense, as a pioneering, critical spirit, 
it never died. Its influence was felt abroad in both France and America 
(Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, Voltaire, Rousseau owed much to the English 
Deists) and it not only contributed a fruitful legacy of faith in reason but 
helped, in no small degree, to promote the growth of tolerance in religion— 
one of the basic characteristics of Western civilization. 

Mr Stromberg’s book is a valuable contribution to a better understanding 
of a complicated and, to the modern reader, somewhat dull debate. It 
attempts a synthesis of material that has hitherto defied satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The period covered is, roughly, that from the Toleration Act 
to the French Revolution, but the author rightly hesitates to limit his 
discussion chronologically. At the close he indicates the wide social and 
political implications of the Deistic controversy. 

As a study of eighteenth-century Deism this work is welcome, but the 
title is a little misleading. ‘“‘ Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth Century 
England” should connote something more than this. One chapter is 
devoted to Arians and Socinians, but it is hardly adequate. Moreover, 
Mr Stromberg’s acquaintance with the highways and byways of Dissent 
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appears to be somewhat slender. Non-Subscription, for instance, is of 
gteater moment than he allows. 

If this study of an important phase of development in the English religious 
tradition is on a somewhat narrow canvas, Professor Sykes’s book is in 
complete contrast, for it is concerned with sketching the main features of 
that whole tradition over the four centuries since the Reformation. 
Originally delivered as broadcast talks on the B.B.C. European Service, 
these chapters form at once a useful introduction for the layman and a brief 
but lively “‘ revision course ”’ for the student. 

Beginning with the heritage of the Middle Ages, Professor Sykes surveys 
the English Reformation, in its constitutional and religious-social aspects, 
passes on to the Elizabethan Settlement and the rise of Puritanism, traces 
the growth of Anglicanism and emphasizes the influence of the Bible in 
English, all-pervasive in Church, State and Society during the seventeenth 
century. Ina chapter on “‘ The Parting of the Ways,” he describes the birth 
of Dissent and then considers the impact of the scientific revolution upon 
religious thought. To Deism, the Methodist Revival and the Evangelical 
movement within the Established Church he devotes a section each, whilst 
not neglecting the practical and social contributions of English Christianity 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Compression has dictated certain 
omissions, but on the whole it is not easy to quarrel with our author’s 
selection of leading topics. ‘The Oxford Movement, the revival of Roman 
Catholicism, Christian Socialism, Foreign Missions and the application of 
modern scientific and historical knowledge and methods to religion all find 
aplace. The book concludes with sections on Modernism, Anglican-Roman 
approaches, and some reflections on Christianity in the contemporary world. 

Many of the author’s comments are peculiarly apt. Of Presbyterianism 
he observes that its system “‘ was not one of church democracy,” though it 
is often claimed that it was—and is. The rehabilitation of Archbishop Laud 
is approved: ‘‘ Laud has had an unusually bad press.” The most important 
and immediate result of the Méthodist Revival, our author considers, was 
the turning of the flank of the Deist and Arian controversies by the new 

stress on salvation from sin and the reality of redemption, to the neglect of 
abstract theorizing about the deity of Christ. It is interesting to note that 
the Thirty-Nine Articles are “‘ no longer insisted upon in all parts of the 
Anglican Communion.” The confession that the movement for closer 
unity between the Churches has obtained results only ‘‘ of a severely limited 
nature ” is a piece of masterly understatement. 

To cover so wide a field, to fix upon its salient points, and to touch 
illuminatingly upon most of the essential facts and many of the great person- 
alities in English religious life during the past four hundred years, in little 
more than one hundred pages, is something of a sour de force. The narrative 
and comment are so deftly interwoven and the facts so attractively presented 
that one could wish that Professor Sykes had been permitted to expand this 
volume and give us a more complete account and interpretation of his 
subject, incorporating the results of recent research. There is a crying need 
for this to be done. We know of no up-to-date study that compares, for 
example, with John James Tayler’s Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 
written almost exactly a century ago and still a valuable and suggestive work 
of enlightened scholarship. 
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The Origins of Christianity. By Archibald Robertson. London: 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1953. Pp. 216. ars. 
Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


Ir has become a habit with so-called “ secularist ” authors to start with the 
amoeba when they decide to write on a historical subject. Robertson begins 
his book with a chapter about the rdle of religion in the life of primitive 
tribal society. His reasons for doing so become obvious when we are 
treated to a description of early rites in which the sacrificial victim was given 
honours “‘ as a divine king ” before being killed. Frazer, Malinowski, and 
to some extent Friedrich Engels, are the authorities on whom Robertson 
relies for the first part of his work. Though he finds that ‘* mythicists have 
rendered a lasting service to history,” the author asserts that there are 
“traces of history in the Gospel story.” First-century Jews, oppressed as 
they were by foreign rulers and unscrupulous exploiters of their own race, 
started a revolutionary movement to set up the dictatorship of the proletariat 
which, however, they called by an old-fashioned name “‘ the Kingdom of 
God.” It was “‘ a movement of the disinherited classes.” Middle-class Jews, 
and amongst them “ intellectuals,” soon became aware that the situation was 
fraught with danger. Afraid for their vested interests, they began to deflect 
the impetus of the proletarian-revolutionary movement and daub it over 
with a coat of paint in spiritual tints. ‘‘ Middle-class Jews like Paul... 
though with no illusions about the Roman Empire or its rulers, were 
interested in averting . . . (a) clash and tried to avert it by preaching a 
spiritualized version of Messianism. ‘This accounts for the content of 
Pauline Christianity ” (pp. 132-3). With but a little persuasion thou 
wouldest fain have made me believe, O Archibald Robertson, that Paul 
the apostle was an agent of Wall Street. 

Rarely does the writer go back to the sources. He has read a great amount 
about the New Testament and tries to amalgamate what Loisy, Rylands, 
Eisler, Furneaux and others have written. Being intelligent as well as well- 
read, Robertson observes of course that the viewpoints of some of his 
guarantors are at times contradictory; in such cases he tries, by a process of 
speculation, to find an aurea via media between the writers whom he consults. 
Small gain to scholarship can be expected to result from applying. this 
method. It would be unjust to deny that Robertson displays any independ- 
ence in research: his discovery that dydan means fovaristestvo, comradeship, is 
certainly an original contribution. 

To judge the book in its appropriate field one must not look merely at 
what it contributes to the knowledge of Christian origins. Its actual 
importance lies in the fact that Robertson’s book proves that English 
secularists, though not entirely dispensing with the myth theory, have 
reached the conclusion that Jesus of Nazareth was a historical person. 
For having made this discovery and for having daringly presented it to his 
readers, the author deserves acknowledgement of his labours. 


Psychical Research To-day. By D. J. West. London: Duckworth, 
1954. Pp. 144. 12s. 6d. 

, Reviewed by F. J. M. Stratton (Cambridge) 
Dr Wesr has been for some years Experimental Research Officer of the 
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Society for Psychical Research and he gives in the volume under review a 
straightforward account not only of the work that is being carried out 
to-day, but also of the earlier history of the various subjects grouped under 
the heading “ psychical research.” He accepts the title “‘ parapsychology ” 
for the experimental stage of this research and stresses its value as a test, 
by artificial reproduction and under controlled conditions, of phenomena 
observed in nature. 

In a discussion of the events alleged to occur at spiritualistic seances 
with mediums he describes some of the tricks that they have been proved to 
employ and the malobservation that makes so deep a quagmire of human 
testimony. Like other sceptical writers on this section of psychical research 
he does feel compelled to suspend judgment in the case of the famous 
mediums, D. D. Home and Mrs Piper. 

He gives interesting accounts of automatic writing and of the cross- 
correspondences found in the scripts of a group of automatists in the early 
part of this century. His general attitude to such matters as stigmatization, 
poltergeists and dowsing is fair though definitely critical. He mentions 
that peculiar features of poltergeists repeat themselves generation after 
generation, but he does not explain why such a phenomenon as stone- 
throwing occurs with poltergeists all over the world, whether it be Zanzibar 
or South Africa or England. On such a subject as “haunts” Dr West 
seems to the reviewer to be unduly affected by his own personal experiences. 
He is more willing to accept the evidence, from medical sources, ror bodily 
changes in response to mental attitudes. 

His attitude to what he calls “ spontaneous psychic impressions ” is 
essentially that of a medical psychologist and he stresses the importance of a 
psychological study of witnesses to veridical hallucinations. This modern 
development may explain in part the falling off in recent years of the number 
of spontaneous cases reported to the S.P.R. and published in its Journal. 
Accepting as he does from experimental evidence the genuineness of extra- 
sensory perception (ESP) Dr West admits that some of the cases are genuine 
but he is not hopeful of any advance in knowledge from a study of them. 
His enthusiasm is for the quantitative rather than the qualitative side of 
psychical research. 

He gives an interesting account of the work of Dr Rhine and his col- 
leagues at the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, North 
Carolina. He points out that physical considerations seem to have no 
relationship to ESP while psychological factors greatly influence the results 
of experiments. “‘ A fantastic new world with laws of its own” is opening 
up to view. One of the most puzzling items in this new world is the 
apparent precognition shown in the experiments of Dr Soal and Mrs 
Goldney with Mr Shackleton and Mrs Stewart. In Dr West’s discussion 
of this problem he does not mention the possibility of different individuals 
occupying different points in time in the space-time continuum. Eddington 
accepted the view that each individual had his own “‘ private time ” and 
saw no difficulty in the fact that Mr Shackleton guessed the card that was to 
be seen by the agent 2°8 seconds later. In his general discussion of what 
underlies ESP Dr West seems to incline towards some form of Group Mind 
theory, akin to what is found in Hindu philosophy. The final paragraph of 
his book is a plea for the admission of psychical research more freely into 
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Universities as a proper subject for study, not left to isolated investigators 
“ hedged in on the one hand by cranks and miracle-mongers and on the 
other by the disdain or indifference of a prejudiced orthodoxy.” 

Dr West’s book can be strongly recommended to those who are interested 
in psychical research, but have not studied the pitfalls that await the unwary 
student of the subject. 


The Text of the Epistles. A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum. By 
G. Zuntz. Schweich Lectures, 1946. London: O.U.P. 1953. 


Pp. xviii + 296. 275. 6d. 
Reviewed by R. P. Casey (Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge) 


In an important review of Lagrange’s Critique textuelle (Rev. biblique, 48, 202), 
the Lakes observed that this was probably the last great work which would 
be written on the textual criticism of the new Testament before the evidence 
of the Chester Beatty Papyri had been assessed and fully assimilated. Dr 
Zuntz’s lectures go far in this direction. He has confined his analysis to 
P46 and mainly to the text of 1 Cor. and Heb., but has included much other 
illustrative material. 

P46 now appears, in spite of its impressive antiquity and the prevailing 
excellence of its text, as a single manuscript of the third century subject to 
the usual scribal errors and vagaries, some of which doubtless were taken 
over mechanically from its archetype and reflect distortions of the original 
text which began with its earliest copies. 

More significant is the textual character of P46 and its affinities with the 
known branches of textual transmission. The papyrus exhibits a combina- 
tion of Neutral and Western readings and provides early attestations for a 
surprisingly large number of readings characteristic of the Byzantine or 
Ecclesiastical Text. These findings will surprise critics less to-day than 
they would a generation ago. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
Western and Neutral types, the early currency of both of them in Alexandria 
is now beyond dispute. The case for the Alexandrian origin of the Neutral 
Text is stronger than for the Western Text. Lagrange has argued vigor- 
ously for both, but sufficiently early evidence is lacking and the whole 
question of the rise and spread of the Western Text is still beset with 
difficulties. Alexandria was the natural recipient of many cultural products 
and its Christian community contained diverse elements. The excellence of 
the Neutral Text is at many points due to the philological acumen of 
professional scholars who were so much at home in Alexandria. No such 
arguments can be advanced for the cruder, often more primitive Western 
Text. In view of its distribution, east and west, Antioch would seem to be 
the more likely centre for its radiation and Alexandrian Bibles could scarcely 
have escaped its impact. 

The appearance of Ecclesiastical readings at so early a date is more 
arresting but it is becoming increasingly clear to students of this text that 
its fully developed form was the product of a long and devious evolution. 
Where it originated, who used it, when and for what purposes it became 
standard, are all unsolved problems. Contrary to Westcott and Hort’s 
assumption it was not Chrysostom’s text and diligent study of the Biblical 
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text of Byzantine authors as late as the ninth century reveals the persistence 
of mixed Western-Neutral texts of varying quality and constitution. 

An extremely interesting and important observation of Zuntz’s is the close 
affinity he has established between P** and the Athos MS (Laura 184) 1739, 
the Pauline text of which Zuntz argues plausibly was, in large part, a des- 
cendant from an early MS known to Origen at Caesarea. 

Dr Zuntz’s work is the beginning of a new phase in the textual criticism 
of N.T. Scholars will be grateful to him for the thoroughness of his 
analyses and, except for occasional slips, the soundness of his judgements. 
The book should serve as a model for further investigations along the 


same lines. 


Truth and Certainty. By A. Victor Murray. Essex Hall Lecture, 
1954. Lindsey Press. Pp. 29. 2s. 
Reviewed by R. Nicol Cross (G+. Bookham) 


Tuts is the latest of a long series of lectures delivered by scholars of dis- 
tinction in Church or State, irrespective of their religious affiliations or of 
none, parati nullius jurare in verba magistri, a policy which accords well with 
the ethos of the Unitarians at whose General Assembly the lectures are given. 
The point in the appointment is qualification to say something worth saying 
and paying. 

The President of Cheshunt College takes his place comfortably on this 
elevated rostrum at the end of a shining array of predecessors without loss 
of radiance to the line. In a masterly way he contrives to concentrate a 
wonderful amount of sound doctrine and salutary judgement into small 
compass with an engaging insinuation of impartiality and sweet reasonable- 
ness though, to our mind, the last part concerned with truth and the know- 
ledge thereof suffers somewhat from enforced brevity. 

The lecture comes as a veritable word of the Lord in this sorely perplexed 
age to three classes: (a) those who, mistakenly confusing subjective cer- 
tainty with what may be a very different thing, objective truth, find refuge 
and rest in submission to Authority, whether some “ infallible” book or 
church or secular government; (4) those who seek a sign, e.g. in miracles 
and angelic annunciations, as a means to discriminate and get assurance of 
divine truth, such signs being in fact very precarious and in any case irre- 
levant; (¢) the logical positivists (if we may use their own appellation) and 
their fellow-travellers who hold that nothing is true (or intelligible) which 
cannot be empirically verified. 

B. Russell has informed us that science tells us what we can know, theo- 
logy what we would like to know (only we can’t), and philosophy how we 
can get along without knowing it. Mr Murray, however, informs us that 
there are ways of knowing reality, the essence of objects and persons that 
science wots not of, viz. by admiration, hope and love, or otherwise, by 
appreciation, insight, faith, and the truth so known is “ autonomous ”’; 
authority, proof and logical certainty are here inappropriate and out of 
court. It is a case for self-committal and always involves risk, but it justifies 
itself, and it is given to the humble and patient alone. The final admonition 
is, “‘ Let us not give way to the persistent pressure to barter our heritage 
and to substitute for truth an easy claim to certainty.” 
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The Structure of Human Personality. By H. J. Eysenck. London: 
Methuen. Pp. xx + 348. 375. 6d. 

The Psychology of Personality. By Bernard Notcutt. London: Methuen. 
Pp. vili+ 260. 21s. 

Uses and Abuses of Psychology. By H. J. Eysenck. London: Pelican 


Books. 2s. 
Reviewed by Philip Mairet (London) 


ALTHOUGH the first and the second of these books are for the specialist | 
rather than the general reader, they are all primarily concerned with a special 
study of increasingly general importance—that is, the “‘ new ” psychology; 
which means something considerably different from what it did, say, between 
the wars. Dr Eysenck, indeed, now wants the term “‘ psychology ” reserved 
exclusively for the kind of studies that these books represent. A better 
word for it, surely, is “‘ psychometrics,” for its concern is restricted, ulti- 
mately, to what can be measured. In this respect the new psychological 
methodology is, of course, seeking to follow the principles of modern 
Western science and aspiring to emulate its predictive powers in a new 
sphere. Some practical successes, of widely different kinds, and some of 
substantial usefulness can already be claimed, and the future of this science 
would seem to be brilliant. Any technique that would enable us to predict, 
e.g. the difference in characteristics, and therefore in the performances, 
of candidates for military and civil positions would be certain to become 
indispensable, even if only partially reliable, in the solving of the man- 
power problems of modern societies. Indeed, a small army of practitioners 
is already in action, a bigger one in training, and the literature of the subject 
grows more and more voluminous and further “‘ over the head ” of the lay 
reader. There is, nevertheless, something like a gradual crisis occurring 
among the psychometric theorists; and its nature is indicated in the titles of 
the two treatises on Personality. 

Earlier workers in this new scientific discipline bothered little about 
Personality: a few even regarded it as a redundant: hypothesis. The reason 
is not obscure. Psychometric studies prospered and staked out a respect- 
able claim to recognition by the studies of intelligence, an aspect of personal- 
ity that proves to be patient of a considerable degree of objective, imper- 
sonal measurement. Measurement of it is not easy, the technique took 
long to adjust and may easily go wrong in detail, but on the whole the results 
have been proved valid and useful. It took some time for practitioners to 
realize that intelligence is not enough, because it counts for a great deal; 
the intelligence we can measure seems clearly to correlate positively with 
success, in schooling both early and late, in work and business, to some 
degree in social adaptability and even (unexpectedly) with physical health 
and size. But tests for intelligence help little, if at all, towards our under- 
standing how an individual is organized and integrated into the socially- 
functioning unit we call a personality. And whereas we could fairly 
easily devise tests for intelligence, learn how to apply them, amass statistics 
of the results, draw and check conclusions, etc., when it came to personality 
we did not know just what we wanted to “test”. But some tangible 
conception of the person was needed, both by the “‘ pure ” psychologist, 
who wants only to extend and deepen verifiable knowledge of his subject, 
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and by the practical workers who are expected to assess the attitudes, 
capacities and adaptabilities of individuals, usually in view of their fitness for 
rendering specific services. 

Ultimately, no doubt, the psychometrist is up against an insoluble pro- 
blem: personality is not only a theory, and for us a value, but also some- 
thing absolute. Factors we can impersonally assess and enumerate will 
never add up to the personal whole: we all know what personality is until 
we are asked to describe it. All we can do, therefore, is to infer or hypo- 
thecate certain factors, traits and types of personality, and devise tests to see 
if we can measure these separately and in mutual relation. | 

A significant difficulty, encountered especially in the measurement of 
character traits (such as, e.g. “‘associality,” “‘ purposefulness,”’ ‘“‘ per- 
sistence,” etc.) is that the assessors are themselves persons assessing what is 
personal, and not without some subjective distortion. This may be com- 
pensated by various methods of team-work: but how awkward it can be is 
shown by the fact, which Dr Eysenck records, that more accurate observa- 
tions about individuals often come from investigators who spend less time 
with their subjects: the shorter, technically more superficial but more 
** intuitive ”’ contact proves better than a longer one (p. 92). Dr Eysenck’s 
book gives one a good idea of what a baffling, complicated business this 
sort of investigation is, and how resourceful and ingenious the methods 
must be, to obtain any reliable estimates of the capacities for, say, a specific 
type of leadership, in a group of trainees for certain positions in Army, 
Navy, or civilian occupations. Yet the results of such investigations (of 
which the examples given here are mostly from the U.S.A.) seem to have 
proved far more satisfactory than those of the old, routine method of inter- 
viewing, and are said amply to repay, in many cases, the time and money 
spent upon them. 

A measure of success is not of course surprising in this or any other 
matter, when people take more intelligent and systematic pains than they 
did before. The success does not prove, in itself, that we are really achieving 
a new kind of scientific insight into character: to a great extent (as the best 
investigators always admit) we are but making more use of the kind of 
insights we always had. The psychometrists’ growing realization of their 
dependence on characterological “ ideas ” or “‘ hypotheses ” (of such kinds 
that they can be statistically investigated) lies behind books of the type under 
review. The social psychologists are now more consciously and dis- 
criminatingly looking to the “subjective” psychologists—to the psycho- 
analysts and psychiatrists—for principles on which to base their trait and 
factor analyses. The development is important; for though the analytic, 
“‘ hormic ”’ and sex psychologists have their quarrels, often bitter enough, 
these are as nothing to the estrangement between all of them and all the 
*‘ mass ” psychologists: the two parties have often seemed to regard one 
another with unconcealed contempt. If the mass-psychologists seem to be 
the first to wave the olive branch, the subjective psychologists might 
now do well to show a little reciprocity. 

Professor Notcutt’s book is the more consciously directed to establishing 
a modus vivendi between the two approaches to psychology, both equally 
ancient and necessary after all. Professor Notcutt sees progress for psycho- 
metry, “not in rejecting subjective insights but in validating them.” His book 
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is, of the two, the more general and theoretical study of what this implies; 
and one of his more definite conclusions is that the notions of “‘ defence- 
mechanism” derived from psycho-analysis, “‘ slippery as they are,” are “‘ the 
most valuable we have for the description of personality.” Dr Eysenck 
(who might probably demur on the latter point) draws freely upon the 
work of Jung, as well as of Kretschmer, for his approach to psychological 
types, and is well aware of indebtedness to the analysts, though less patient 
than Prof. Notcutt of their peculiarities. Dr Eysenck has worked out his 
own system of personality-structure, in terms convenient for statistical 
investigation, into the merits of which we cannot here presume to enquire, 
but apart from this, his treatise is a comprehensive review of the present 
theoretical approaches to his subject, brilliantly lucid and never too remote 
from practical methodology. 

The aspirant will be well advised to read Professor Notcutt’s book first: 
if he is to steer his way effectively through all the intricacies of Dr Eysenck’s 
argument and the wealth of alternatives it presents, the student will need to 
have a line of his own and a firm grip upon it. Both works are very capably 
written, Professor Notcutt’s with some engaging humour. Nor is Dr 
Eysenck’s excessively heavy reading, for such a highly professional treatise 
as it is. In his “‘ Pelican ” book, too, he shows himself capable of a witty, 
almost racy style of exposition. This is a spirited work of “ populariza- 
tion,” which deserves to be as widely read as it probably will be. It is time 
for the intelligent citizen to awaken to the potentialities of this new science 
of social psychology, for they are already beginning to be actualized, and 
may well turn out to be of incalculable importance, for good or ill. 
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JOHN WESLEY 
By C. E. Vulliamy 
A new Edition 


This full-length biography has been 
out of print for some years. Reviewing 
the first edition, The Listener said: 
‘Every part of Wesley’s career which 
he touches Mr. Vulliamy contrives to 
make vital and interesting . . . the 
result is a series of clearcut cameos, 
enlightening both the Methodist move- 
ment and the eighteenth century as a 
whole . . . the author is particularly 
happy in his sketches of Wesley’s 
associates, Whitefield, Charles Wesley, 
John Berridge, and so on. . . a book 
which is consistently good.’ It is 
hoped that this new edition will find 
many new readers who missed the 
book on its first appearance. 
18s. net 


CHRISTIANITY, 
DIPLOMACY AND WAR 


By Herbert Butterfield, M.A. 
(The Beckly Lecture, 1953) 


‘ And for a simple but complete lesson 
in Christian realism about politics it 
is not to be bettered . . . Professor 
Butterfield’s writing has an astringent 
clarity about it.’—British Weekly. 
85. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPALITIES AND 
POWERS. Studies in the 
Christian Conflict in History 


By E. Gordon Rupp, M.A., B.D. 


What can the Christian understand 
about the power of evil in the world? 
Its meaning for the past—to-day— 
to-morrow? What can he do about 
it? Here are down-to-earth answers 
to these timeless questions—a confi- 
dent interpretation of history in the 
light of Christian faith. 
‘A brilliant and penetrating study.’— 
The Christian. 

‘This book is a model of its kind, and 
an excellent cordial for drooping 
spirits..—Cambridge Review. 
7s. 6d. net 
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| Serialized in the ‘* Daily Mail’’. 


| Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. 
KENNEDY. “ Relax—it’ll do you 
| good!’ Yes, but how does one relax? | 


The author, an expert in physical | 


| education, tells you how. No effort is 
| needed. You relax—by not ¢rying to | 


relax. Mr. Kennedy’s rules are as | 


| amazingly simple as that! 10s. 6d. 


ROOSEVELT and the Fight 


Against Polio by TURNLEY 
| WALKER 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


The first full story by a friend and 
fellow sufferer of how President 


| Roosevelt triumphed over infantile 


paralysis, to stand for the Presidency; | 
and of how he brought hope and health 


| to thousands of sufferers at the Warm 
| Springs Foundation, which he built up 
| and made world famous. 15s. 


RAMANA MAHARSHI and 
_ the Path of Self-Knowledge 


| by ARTHUR OSBORNE. 
Forword by the Vice-President of India, 


Dr. Radhakrishnan. 
A first-hand portrait of a saint, seer and 


| sage—India’s foremost spiritual teacher 


of this century—written for the first | 


| time by an English devotee. A 


wonderful picture of spiritual life in 


| India. Illus. 15s. 
Again Reprinted : 
| A Search in Secret Egypt +» | 


| PAUL BRUNTON. “Relates some | 
| remarkable experiences concerning | 


fakirs who were buried alive.”— 
Answers. 


| ** T enjoyed this book, reading each page 
| with definite interest.”—The Reef. Over 
75 illus. 15th Imp. 25s. 


A Message from Arunachala | 
by PAUL BRUNTON. ‘“ Constructive 
in the best and most spiritual sense | 
... the book contains much deep | 
thought and numerous precepts of great 

value.”—Jndian L’terary Review. 8th | 
Imp. 9s. 6d. 
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Nature, Mind and Modern Science 


Professor ERROL E. HARRIS, D.Litt. 


Contending that the prevailing fashion of Empiricism is outdated, the 
author propounds a philosophy more suited to contemporary scientific 
theories of which Hegel was the most important forerunner and White- 
head the most recent exponent. The main doctrines of ancient and 
modern philosophy are examined in their bearing on this problem. 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 35s. 


Spinoza 
LEON ROTH, M.A., D.Phil., F.B.A. . 


This work contains a brief account of Spinoza’s life and character, a 
survey of his works, and a review of his general outlook. Professor 
Roth’s book was first published in 1929 and has been out-of-print for 
some years. 12s. 6d. 


Coleridge As Philosopher 


JOHN H. MUIRHEAD 


In giving this study of Coleridge’s philosophical opinions and showing 
them to be far more systematically developed than is commonly supposed, 
this work vindicates a more important place for him in the history of 
English philosophy. Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 2nd. imp. 25s. 








Christians and Christianity in 
India and Pakistan 


P. THOMAS 


Exhaustive research among the St. Thomas Christians of South India has 
enabled the author to give a connected historical account of Christianity 
from the time of Apostle Thomas, who founded the Indian Church, to 
the present day. 18s. 


How to Write a Parish History 


R. B. PUGH, F.S.A. 


How to Write a Parish History is intended to help those engaged in the 
attractive pastime of local history to use their sources wisely and to 
arrange their material logically. It is arranged topically, separate 
sections being devoted to such subjects as the manor, the parish, com- 
munications and population. 8s. 6d. 
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